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IN THIS ISSUE 


This symposium on “Culture and Missions” 
consists of six papers read at the Fifteenth An- 
nual Festival of Music and the Fine Arts, held 
at Fisk University in April, 1944. It concludes 
with a statement of the anthropological view of 
the subject, prepared at the invitation of the 
Editors. 


On his return from the Orient in 1933, Dr. 
Robert E. Park made notes on his impressions 
of the part played by missions in the Great 
Society. ““The missionaries,” he often remarked, 
“are right on the race question.” He returned 
to the memorandum from time to time. It was 
found in his desk in its present form and read 
after his death by his old student and colleague, 
Dr. Charles S. Johnson. 


Dr. Hugh C. Stuntz, president of Scarritt 
College for Christian Workers, was born in 
India and has lived in the Philippines and Latin 
America. In his article, “Christian Missions and 
Social Cohesion,” he examines missions as to 
their effect not only upon religious beliefs but 
also on the whole fabric of native life. 


Ako Adjei is a member of the Ga tribe of the 
Gold Coast. He graduated from Columbia in 
journalism, has studied at several other Ameri- 
can universities, and is now in London studying 
law. His unusual career includes experience on 
the staff of a Negro newspaper in Virginia. His 
paper, “Imperialism and Spiritual Freedom: 
An African View,” criticizes missions for their 
“one-way policy of cultural transmission”: all 
that is native is derided; all that is foreign and 
Western is exalted. 


Dr. Jitsuichi Masuoka was born in Hawaii. 
He has studied in Honolulu and at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa and is at present teaching at Fisk 
University. He has studied the structure of the 
Japanese family in Hawaii. His paper, ‘‘Race 
and Cultural Contacts in the Emporium: A 
Frame of Reference,” outlines the role of the 
market place in the ecological and social pattern 
of racial contact and is preliminary to a Hand- 
book of Race and Culture Contacts in Contempo- 
rary Civilization. 


Winner of the 1943 John Anis- 
field Award of $1,000 for the 


“best book of the year on race 
relations.” 


Negroes 
in Brazil 


By DONALD PIERSON 


University of Sao Paulo, Brazil 


A revealing study of racial 
integration through color 
mixture, in a land where 
class not race determines so- 
cial prestige. 


AFRANIO CouTINnHo, Assistant Editor, 
Selegdes do Reader’s Digest, has written 
us as follows: ‘‘Please allow me to 
congratulate you for the splendid 
book you published about my country 
—Negroes in Brazil, by Donald Pier- 
son. This book deals with a very im- 
portant issue and gives a very true 
picture of our way of life. The author 
has not handled his subject matter 
from the superficial viewpoint of the 
tourist.” 


ARNA BoNTEMPS, in a review in the 
New York Herald Tribune, says: ‘‘ Ne- 
groes in Brazil is the result of long 
study and a complete familiarity with 
the country and the people ....he 
selected the seaport city of Bahia. 
Here in microcosm, he examined the 
whole scope of race contact in a city 
about the size of Seattle or Indianapo- 
lis, located in a state that has been 
called the ‘ Virginia’ of Brazil.” 


In the University of Chicago 
Sociological Series and the 
Sociology Book Plan 


ILLUSTRATED. $450 


The University of Chicago Press 
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What critics say 


about 


FRENCH CANADA 
IN TRANSITION 


By Everett C. HUGHES 
BESSIE BLOOM WESSEL: “Hughes pre- 


sents the issues with such sensitive insight 
that the monograph becomes a necessary 
handbook for social scientists interested in 
French Canada or in sociological pro- 
cedure. Chapter xix, ‘Quebec Seeks a Vil- 
lain,’ contains as keen an analysis as can be 
found of aggressive group behavior under 
conditions of uncertainty and frustration.” 
—American Journal of Sociology. 


ELMER D. GRAPER: “The book is inter- 
esting, well written, and informative.”— 
American Political Science Review. 


S. D. CLARK: “The findings presented by 
Dr. Hughes reveal very clearly the effects 
upon the society of the community of this 
rapid growth of an industrialism introduced 


from outside. ... . The social situation re- 
sulting from this development is carefully 
analyzed ... . a very excellent statement of 


the relationship of English-speaking and 
French-speaking Canada. By avoiding the 
role of special pleader, the author has been 
able to approach the problem objectively 
though sympathetically.”’— The Annals. 


MASON WADE: “Frank and forthright to 
a degree in dealing with questions usually 
buried under sentimentalities and diplo- 
matic half-truths, Dr. Hughes has done 
much to promote a better understanding of 
a complex society by its neighbors and by 
itself.””—Commonweal. 


BENOIT BROUILLETTE: “. . . . a study 
like the present one is a real contribution 
to knowledge, not only for outsiders, but 
for French Canadians seeking guidance for 
a better understanding of their own prob- 
lems.””—Canadian Historical Review. 


OTTAWA EVENING JOURNAL: “.... an 
outstanding contribution to the cause of 
national unity.” $2.50 


A recent book published by 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Dr. John F. Embree is at present connected 
with the Far East Civil Affairs Training School 
at the University of Chicago. He came to it from 
the Section on Community Analysis of the War 
Relocation Authority. In 1939 he published 
Suye Mura: A Japanese Village, describing the 
social organization of rural Japan. 


An experienced student of acculturation 
among the Indians of the Southwest and the 
Negroes of the northern cities, Dr. Mekeel of 
the University of Wisconsin is at present writing 
a book called Americans and Their Prejudices. 
It incorporates the findings of a study he made 
last year while a consultant to the Rosenwald 
Fund in Chicago. 


“Missions and Cultural Diffusion’ was 
written for this symposium by Dr. G. Gordon 
Brown to state the subject of culture and mis- 
sions as a cultural anthropologist sees it. Dr. 
Brown’s field work abroad includes six years in 
Tanganyika Territory and four years as princi- 
pal of the Feleti School for native chiefs in 
Samoa. This year he is with the War Relocation 
Authority. 


FREE to readers of this Journal 


— for a limited time only — 


The University of Chicago Press 
Catalogue of 


Books and Journals 
1891-1941 


Prepared in celebration of the University 
of Chicago Fiftieth Anniversary, this Cata- 
logue is a record of fifty years of educa- 
tional progress. Scholars will find it an in- 
valuable reference to almost 3,000 books 
and journals, including out-of-print 
volumes. Full bibliographical data and 
hundreds of extensive descriptions of im- 
portant books. Includes a brief history of 
the Press by Gordon J. Laing, General 
Editor for thirty years. 
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MISSIONS AND THE MODERN WORLD 


ROBERT EZRA PARK 


ABSTRACT 


The Great Society is united by its agencies of trade and communication but has not yet achieved any sort 
of moral unity; its intellectual direction has been by unrelated specialists. The vitality of small sects, re- 
cruited, as they are, among heterogeneous individuals, is an evidence of the sense of moral insecurity. The 
task of missions has been to create from the existing social and cultural units a common culture and a moral 
solidarity in which all can share. Missions have measurably solved the race problem within their local sphere 
of influence. They have made native peoples literate, thus not only giving them access to the modern world 
but paving the way for a secular press—a first step in developing a sense of themselves. Finally, missions are 
outposts of European civilization; their staffs are intermediaries and interpreters between the two worlds. 


What have missions done, and what can 
missions do to create a moral solidarity 
among races and peoples which will achieve 
and insure international and _ interracial 
peace? 

I 


During the last hundred years the exter- 
nal conditions of civilized life have been 
transformed by a series of inventions which 
have abolished the old limits to the creation 
of mechanical force, the carriage of men and 
goods, and communication by written and 
spoken words. One effect of this transforma- 
tion is a general change of social scale. Men 
find themselves working and thinking and 
feeling in relation to an environment which, 
both in its world-wide extension and in its 
intimate connection with all sides of human 
existence, is without precedent in the his- 
tory of the world. 

Economists have invented the term the 
“Great Industry” for the special aspect of 
this change which is dealt with by their sci- 
ence, and sociologists may conveniently call 
the whole result the “‘Great Society.” 


II 


In those countries in which the transfor- 
mation first began, a majority of the in- 
habitants already lived either in huge com- 
mercial cities or in closely populated indus- 
trial districts threaded by systems of me- 
chanical traction and covering hundreds of 
square miles. Cities and districts are only 
parts of highly organized national states, 
each with fifty or a hundred million inhabi- 
tants; and these states are themselves every 
year drawn more effectively into a general 
system of international relationships. 

Every member of the Great Society, 
whether he be stupid or clever, whether he 
have the wide curiosity of the born politi- 
cian and trader or the concentration on 
what he can see and touch of the born 
craftsman, is affected by this ever extending 
and ever tightening nexus. A sudden deci- 
sion by some financier whose name he has 
never heard may, at any moment, close the 
office or mine or factory in which he is em- 
ployed, and he may either be left without a 
livelihood or be forced to move with his 
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family to a new center. He and his fellows 
can maintain their standard wage or any 
measure of permanency in their employment 
only if the majority of them judge rightly 
on different questions put to them by na- 
tional political parties and national or in- 
ternational trade-unions. Even in those 
English villages into which the Great In- 
dustry may seem to have scarcely pene- 
trated the change of scale is already felt. 
The widow who takes in washing fails or 
succeeds according to her skill in choosing 
starch or soda or a wringer under the influ- 
ence of half-a-dozen competing world 
schemes of advertisement. The boys playing 
football on the village green think of them- 
selves as possible members of a champion 
English team. The spectacled young school- 
master who looks on is brooding, with all 
his future happiness consciously at stake, 
on his chances of advancement in the Trans- 
vaal or West Australia or on the relation be- 
tween his own religious opinion and an anal- 
ysis of Hebrew eschatology by a German 
professor. 

The English factory girl who is urged to 
join her union, the tired old Scotch gate- 
keeper with a few pounds to invest, the 
Galician peasant when the emigration agent 
calls, the artisan in a French provincial 
town whose industry is threatened by a new 
invention—all know that unless they find 
their way successfully among world-wide 
facts which reach them only through mis- 
leading words they will be crushed. They 
may desire to live the old life among familiar 
sights and sounds and the friends whom 
they know and trust, but they dare not try 
to do so. To their children, brought up in the 
outskirts of Chicago or the mean streets of 
Tottenham or Middlesborough, the old life 
will have ceased to exist, even as an object 
of desire. 


The core of this Great Society is naturally 
Europe. The Great Society and the new 
world order have come into existence with 
the continued expansion of Europe and 
European civilization. European commerce 


has brought the whole world within the 
limits of a single economy. The world wars 
have revealed the fact that this new world 
is potentially a political, as well as an eco- 
nomic, unit and that it must become an ac- 
tual and effectively organized political unit 
if it is to maintain international peace. 

Furthermore, within the framework of 
the existing world economy which European 
commerce and European industry have im- 
posed upon the rest of the world, there is 
growing up a body of custom and social 
practices which are now more or less under- 
stood and accepted by all the diverse races 
and peoples that have come within the 
sphere of their influence. These constitute a 
culture or a civilization that is no longer 
local but world wide and destined, it seems, 
to inherit the cultural traditions of all earli- 
er and simpler peoples, so that there is now 
probably no racial minority and no local 
culture that has not made its contribution 
to the cultural resources of this Great Soci- 
ety. 


IV 


Fifty years ago the practical men who 
were bringing the Great Society into exist- 
ence thought, when they had time to think 
at all, that they were thereby offering an 
enormously better existence to the whole 
human race. Men were rational beings and, 
having obtained limitless power over nature, 
would certainly use it for their own good. In 
1867, for instance, Bernard Cracroft, in 
Essays on Reform described the intense op- 
timism of the typical English manufacturer 
of his time: 

The mercantile feeling and fever, the ardent 
faith in progress, the belief... . in a mercantile 
millennium, to be obtained partly by the bound- 
less development of human energy striving like 
fire ever upwards, partly by unforeseen but 
probable discoveries, which at any moment 
may throw additional millions into the lap of 
human comfort, and so raise humanity another 
stage above the gulf of wretchedness and want. 


The Great Society, even if it should de- 
prive men of some of the romance and inti- 
macy of life, must, they thought, at least 
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give them such an increase of security as 
would be far more than an equal return. 
Famine would be impossible when any 
laborer could buy flour and bacon from the 
world market in his village shop. Wars 
would be few and short if they meant disas- 
ter to an international system of credit. 


V 


Now, however, that the change has come, 
hardly anyone thinks of it with the old un- 
doubting enthusiasm. Actual famine has, it is 
true, disappeared from the Great Society, 
but there remains the constant possibility of 
general and uncontrollable depression of 
trade. The intervals between great wars are 
apparently becoming longer, but never has 
the expenditure on armaments been so great 
or the fear of war so constant. 

But wars and commercial crises may be 
thought of as merely accidental interrup- 
tions to a social development which steadily 
advances in spite of them. The deeper anxi- 
ety of our time arises from a doubt, more or 
less clearly realized, as to whether that de- 
velopment is itself proceeding on right lines. 
Coming back to London after a visit to a 
place where a simpler form of life is still in 
some degree possible, we notice from a fresh 
point of view the men and women who hurry 
with us out of the trains or bend over ledgers 
in banks and offices or stand, tired and va- 
cant, outside factories at the dinner-hour. 
We see some few who seem to have found an 
environment that fits them. One has per- 
haps been taken on as an assistant porter at 
King’s Cross and is irradiated, not only with 
confidence in his own future but with a glori- 
ous sense of identity between himself and 
the Great Northern Railway. Such faces 
are, however, rare exceptions. Of the rest, 
not many are consciously unhappy, but 
there are strangely few signs of that har- 
mony of the whole being which constitutes 
happiness. Even the parks and picture gal- 
leries and libraries and the other mitiga- 
tions of the new environment, for which dur- 
ing the rest of the year we are working and 
voting, seem to us, for the moment, to be 
tragically inadequate. 


Those who have watched the more rapid 
change from the old to the new in the East 
describe themselves as having the same feel- 
ing in a sharper form. A Hindu peasant, who 
exchanges the penury and uncertainty of 
village agriculture for the steadier work and 
better pay of a Bombay cotton factory, 
never looks, they say, as if he had thereby 
attained greater satisfaction for the inner 
needs of his nature. Lafcadio Hearn wrote 
in 1894, when the resolute determination of 
the Japanese to enter the Great Society was 
already beginning to take effect, “The new 
Japan will be richer and stronger and in 
many things wiser, but it will neither be so 
happy nor so kindly as the old.” 

VI 

Our fathers, under the influence of Her- 
bert Spencer and the popular science of 
1850, could trust that, even if the members 
of a single generation should find it difficult 
to adapt their nervous structure to the new 
conditions, yet that adaptation, when once 
it had been achieved by habit, would be 
handed on to succeeding generations by bio- 
logical inheritance. The biologists of our 
time, however, have forced us to realize 
that such “acquired characteristics” are not 
inherited. Each generation, except in so far 
as we create, by selective breeding, a some- 
what different human type, will start, we 
are told, in essentials, not where their 
fathers left off, but where their fathers be- 
gan. Why should we expect a social organi- 
zation to endure which has been formed in a 
moment of time by human beings whose 
bodies and minds are the result of age-long 
selection under far different conditions? 

The problem of the Great Society has not 
been solved by the vast increase in wealth 
which trade and a world-wide division have 
produced. Neither the cash nexus nor the 
right to vote are sufficient to hold together 
the widely dispersed social units of which 
the modern world is composed. 


Vil 


Social organization on a large scale is not 
a wholly new thing. For certain restricted 
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purposes—chiefly, the levying of taxes and 
the gathering of armies—the empires of 
Assyria, Persia, and Rome organized men 
on a scale not less than that of a modern 
state. Any one of those empires, at the mo- 
ment of its greatest efficiency, must have 
seemed to the statesmen who were directing 
it from the center to fulfil all the conditions 
of permanency. Each of them possessed not 
only irresistible military power but a monop- 
oly of all means of rapid communication and 
the control of the only important body of ac- 
cumulated wealth in the world which they 
knew. Yet the systems which created these 
powerful cohesive forces created, at the 
same time, disruptive forces which proved 
even more powerful. As the ancient em- 
pires became larger, they became too dis- 
tant and too unreal to stimulate the affec- 
tion or pride of their subjects. The methods 
of their agents became more mechanical 
and inhuman, and the passions which 
grouped themselves around smaller units, 
local or racial or religious, produced an ever 
increasing inner strain. 


Vill 


Are there any signs of such an inner 
strain resulting from the size and impersonal 
power of the Great Society? Has the inven- 
t.on of representative government, as _ its 
advocates used to argue, prevented the 
forces of class or race or religion or self from 
ever again thrusting against the larger co- 
hesion of the state? No one who tries to in- 
terpret the obscure feelings of half-articu- 
late men and women will say so. France is a 
representative republic, and that republic 
is supported by a stronger feeling of political 
solidarity than is to be found in any other 
European nation. But who can be sure that 
the forces represented by the “sabotage” of 
the French railway servants or the turbu- 
lence of the vinegrowers are declining? In 
America the racial and class feeling of the 
new immigrants shows itself unexpectedly 
resistant to the dissolving force of national 
consciousness. In England the “‘particular- 
ism” of trades and professions and the racial 
feeling of Wales or Ulster, of Scotland or 


Catholic Ireland, seem to be growing strong- 
er and not weaker. 

More threatening still to the cohesion of 
the Great Society are the motives openly 
avowed by some of the American and Eu- 
ropean masters of concentrated capital— 
the men who direct enormous social power 
without attempting to form a social purpose, 
who smash working-class unions with no 
idea of any system to take their place, who 
boast that their trade is their politics and 
corrupt whole parties merely to increase the 
personal wealth which they will waste in 
making or buying things they hardly desire. 
The “cash nexus” has, no more than the 
“voting nexus,” insured that common mem- 
bership of the Great Society shall mean a 
common interest in its solidarity. 

If one looks from the forces acting within 
the separate states to the forces which bear 
upon that relation between states without 
which world industry and world commerce 
cannot exist, one sees there, too, that the 
men who claim to voice in England or in 
Germany the living human passions stand 
not for European unity but for European 
disruption. 

When, indeed, one gets behind the me- 
chanical arrangements of railways and tele- 
graphs or of laws and treaties and elections, 
what are the real forces on which our hopes 
of national or international solidarity de- 
pend? One remembers afternoons spent 
conversing on the streets of a modern city, 
and the words and looks which showed how 
weak are the feelings which attach the citi- 
zen to a society whose power he dimly rec- 
ognizes but which he often seems to think of 
merely with distrust and dislike. 

And if, once more, we turn away from 
Europe and the United States to the begin- 
ning of the Great Society in South America 
or China, the question as to whether the new 
system is creating sufficient cohesive force 
to insure its own permanence becomes even 
more difficult to answer with confident hope. 

But, owing to the very complexity of the 
relations which bind us to the Great Soci- 
ety, we stand to lose much more by any 
failure in its cohesion than did the subjects 
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of the ancient empires. Up until our own 
time the vast majority of the inhabitants 
of the world lived in little, almost self- 
supporting villages. If an empire broke up, 
some of these villages might be wasted by 
war, but the rest, like the cells of a divided 
rotifer, grouped themselves easily enough 
as part of a new body. If, at the capital of 
the empire, a population had been brought 
together which depended on a more intricate 
form of social organization, that population 
was destroyed or scattered. Some day the 
Assyriologists will reconstruct for us the in- 
dustrial and financial system which enabled 
the inhabitants of Nineveh or Babylon to be 
fed and employed, and we shall then be able 
to imagine the sufferings which left those 
cities mere piles of ruins surrounded by a few 
peasants’ huts. When the corn-ships of 
Egypt and the tribute-money of Gaul and 
Spain ceased to come to Rome, the popula- 
tion of that city declined from about a mil- 
lion to perhaps a third of that number. But 
now, thirty-five out of the forty-five mil- 
lion inhabitants of the United Kingdom de- 
pend for their food upon a system of world 
relations far more complex than that which 
was built up by Assyria or Rome for the 
supply of their capitals. 

It is by imagining the effect of an actual 
dissolution of this Great Society that we can 
make most clear to ourselves the nature of 
our fears for its future. But, even if the 
forces of cohesion and dissolution remain as 
evenly balanced as they are now, our pros- 
pects are dark enough. The human material 
of our social machinery will continue to dis- 
integrate just at the points where strength 
is most urgently required. Men whom we are 
compelled to trust will continue to prefer 
the smaller to the larger good. The director 
will sacrifice the interest of his shareholders 
to his own or that of his family; the states- 
man will sacrifice his country to his party 
or his constituency or his church; the Con- 
cert of Europe will remain helpless because 
each of its constituent nations refuses to 
work for the good of the whole. And the re- 
sults of a system which we are not strong 
enough either to remodel or to control will 
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continue to be seen in the slum and the 
sweatshop, the barracks and the base 
hospitals. 

Throughout the politics and literature of 
the twentieth century one traces this fear, 
conscious or half-conscious, lest the civiliza- 
tion which we have adopted so rapidly and 
with so little forethought may prove unable 
to secure either a harmonious life for its 
members or even its own stability. The old 
delight in the “manifest finger of destiny” 
and “‘the tide of progress’ —even the newer 
belief in the effortless “evolution” of social 
institutions—is gone. We are afraid of the 
blind forces to which we used so willingly to 
surrender ourselves. We feel that we must 
reconsider the basis of our organized life be- 
cause, without reconsideration, we have no 
chance of controlling it. Our philosophers 
are toiling to refashion for the purposes of 
social life the systems which used so confi- 
dently to offer guidance for individual con- 
duct. Our poets and playwrights and novel- 
ists are revolutionizing their art in the at- 
tempt to bring the essential facts of the 
Great Society within its range. 

All these efforts run counter to the intel- 
lectual habits in which our generation was 
brought up. On its intellectual side the 
Great Society was the work of specialists. 
During its formation we and our fathers 
learned to admire the leaders of specialized 
sciences—the chemists who are “wakeful 
to make clean the furnace” and the biolo- 
gists “whose discourse is of the stock of 
bulls.” Each of them became “wise in his 
own work.” 

We are forced, however, now to recognize 
that a society whose intellectual direction 
consists only of unrelated specialisms must 
drift and that we dare not drift any longer. 
We stand, as the Greek thinkers stood, in a 
new world. And because that world is new, 
we feel that neither the sectional observa- 
tions of the special student nor the ever 
accumulating records of the past nor the 
narrow experience of the practical man nor 
the technological devices of science—not 
even the techniques of this new social sci- 
ence—can suffice us. 
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The task of missions has been to create 
from the existing social and cultural units 
a common culture and a moral solidarity in 
which all can share. Incidentally, they have 
made themselves the intermediaries and the 
interpreters of the peoples in the Great 
Society to one another. 

In learning the languages and construct- 
ing the grammar of the widely dispersed 
peoples of the earth they have removed the 
most important barrier to those common 
understandings which are the essence of cul- 
tures, and they have thus laid the founda- 
tion for a moral order that includes all 
peoples, since the existence of such common 
tradition and its transmission from one 
people to another and from one generation 
to another depends upon intimate and per- 
sonal communication. 

What seems to have held the ancient 
empires together, enabling them to survive 
the external shocks and the internal convul- 
sions which threatened their existence, was 
less the wisdom or the prestige of the ruling 
caste which directed their destinies than the 
possession by the diverse nations and 
peoples involved of a body of common cus- 
toms and fundamental beliefs in accordance 
with which they sought to direct their in- 
dividual and collective lives—that is to say, 
a common culture and a common religion. 

The English schools and the English 
church perform similar functions for the 
British Empire, the same function that the 
Mikado and Shintoism perform for the 
Japanese people. In each case the political 
organization of the empires has been sus- 
tained in the past by their religious, moral, 
and cultural order, which insures a common 
understanding and a loyalty to the common 
purpose and program. 

The process by which the ancient empires 
were finally dissolved has been variously 
described as one of urbanization or of secu- 
larization. In the course of this process what 
had once been sacred ceased to be inspiring, 
and the loyalties and the moral solidarity 
which held these great societies dissolved. 

In the present state of the world the 
Christian religion seems predestined to per- 


form for Europe and the Great Society, of 
which it is the center and the core, what it 
once performed for the Roman world when 
that world was similarly disturbed and dis- 
rupted by the conflicts and disorders which 
the expanison of the Roman Empire had 
brought about. 

In this situation the task of Christian 
missions seems to have been to create a 
moral solidarity among the nations and 
peoples that will permit European civiliza- 
tion and the Great Society which it has 
brought into existence to survive. 

Christian missions have already done 
something to achieve this end, it seems, in- 
cidental to the propaganda which different 
forms of European Christianity have carried 
on in the effort to extend the influence of 
the various branches of Christianity to all 
other parts of the world. 


IX 


Missions have already done something 
to relieve the tensions of the Great Society 
and to create a solidarity that would enable 
it to survive the convulsions through which 
it is now passing. 

1. Modern civilization, merely because 
of the size of the social unit it has created, 
has effectively changed the functioning not 
only of economic institutions but of every 
other type of social institution. 

One consequence of the size of the Great 
Society is this: As the web of human rela- 
tions has become more extensive, mobility 
has increased, and personal and moral rela- 
tions have become more casual, promiscu- 
ous, and secular. Everywhere the diffusion 
of European culture has been accompanied 
by an increasing relaxation of the familial 
and tribal bonds which formerly, in some 
fashion, held society together and main- 
tained, without the benefit of police or the 
courts, some sort of discipline. 

Everywhere the diffusion of European 
culture has tended to plow under the local 
and traditional religious beliefs and to sub- 
stitute a secular for a religious social order. 

The little religious sects which have 
sprung up so spontaneously and in such 
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great numbers on the frontiers of European 
civilization, in the United States, and else- 
where it seems have, in some sense and to 
some degree, performed in the modern world 
the function of the clan, the tribal unit in 
more primitive societies. 

These new sects seem to represent in 
most cases the pathetic attempts of lost 
souls to renew and recover a religious faith 
which they have somehow lost. Where they 
have found difficulty or failed, it seems to be 
because they have been, for the most part, 
recruited by converts from racially and cul- 
turally heterogeneous groups. They are, 
like the Mormons or the Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists or the Christian Scientists, re- 
cruited from peoples of essentially the same 
Class rather than of the same race. The re- 
sult is that the bonds which hold them to- 
gether are ideological rather than those of 
race and kinship. 

Nevertheless, in so far as they have been 
successful in bringing together these hetero- 
geneous peoples into an effective society, 
they have measurably solved the race prob- 
lem in the communities in which they were 
established. What the Baptists have ac- 
complished in Burma is, perhaps, not 
wholly typical, but it represents what other 
missions have measurably achieved. 

2. Missionaries have learned the lan- 
guages of the peoples and have established 
schools in which they have made many or 
most of the so-called preliterate peoples 
literate in their mother-tongues. In this 
way they have given them access to the 
knowledge of literate peoples, lack of which 
has been mainly responsible for their so- 
called backwardness. This, alone, has done 
more than any other one thing to make the 
world which Mr. Willkie recently dis- 
covered to be so economically, politically, 
and culturally one. 

This new literacy which the missionaries 
are responsible for has also brought into 
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existence a considerable secular press among 
the so-called colonial peoples. Through this 
press these peoples have begun to pass their 
own independent comments upon the world 
in which they find themselves, and this is 
possibly a necessary preparation for any ac- 
tive co-operation on their part in the affairs 
of the world-after-the war, into which we 
seem to be moving very rapidly. This secu- 
lar press and the incipient nationalism to 
which it seems to give expression are topics 
that must inevitably be touched upon in any 
discussion of missions in the modern world. 

3. Missions have established not only 
schools but hospitals. This has given to 
a very large part of mankind the bene- 
fits of modern surgery and scientific medi- 
cine. The recent volume, Burma Sur- 
geon, is a commentary on what mis- 
sionaries, through their hospitals, are 
doing to bring about understanding in the 
modern world, in addition to whatever 
other services they may be performing. 
Through these agencies they are creating 
the sort of moral solidarity which seems to 
be the most pressing need of a Great So- 
ciety. 

4. These mission stations scattered all 
over the world have become through their 
schools and through their hospitals and 
other social units which they have estab- 
lished, what Mr. Willkie described them to 
be, outposts of European civilization where 
anyone and everyone may find people of 
good will and understanding, people who 
are capable of interpreting the colonial 
peoples of the world to the Europeans under 
whose cultural and political domination 
they so largely live. 

The result of these and other missionary 
activities has made missions the instruments 
of a good-neighbor policy that is no longer 
continental merely but world wide. 
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Christian missions have incidentally disseminated Western material culture, which undermines the tra- 
ditional order of life more certainly than the spiritual doctrine does. In the resulting chaos, for which they 
are largely, though unintentionally, responsible, Christian missions must assume the obligation to supply the 


tenets of a new moral order. 


The hope of the world is for social soli- 
darity. Toward that hope humanity is look- 
ing with growing eagerness and anxiety. 
From where they sit under Japanese pro- 
paganda today the peoples of eastern Asia 
can see little hope of solidarity with the 
white race. The people of India have long 
questioned such a possibility; and the peo- 
ples of Africa, together with their descend- 
ants scattered throughout the Western 
Hemisphere, living for the most part under 
white political domination, are equally anx- 
ious for that goal to be reached but are un- 
certain that it can ever be attained. All our 
talk of postwar planning, the pillars of peace, 
the Four Freedoms, and the new world order 
are evidences of our anxiety. We hope that 
a world society in which the ideals embodied 
in the Four Freedoms shall be determinative 
can somehow be established on earth. Some 
of us apparently expect that such a new era 
will be born out of the travail of this war, as 
a natural result of all the suffering. Too 
easily we fall into the wishful thinking of 
sentimentalism, forget the practical difficul- 
ties, and look for Allied victory to “make 
all things new.” No one who has passed 
through the experiences of a war’s after- 
math can be so deluded. We will get only as 
much permanent peace after this war as we 
are honestly willing to give up privileges and 
advantages to obtain. We will get as much 
world order as we want if we want earnestly 
enough to pay in the coin of national and 
personal self-sacrifice. We will get an in- 
creasing measure of social solidarity as we 
are willing to sacrifice, through the abandon- 
ment of deep-rooted prejudices, long-stand- 
ing misapprehensions, and smoldering re- 


sentments. For the problems of the world 
are not so much matters of geopolitics or of 
material resources. Rather they are ques- 
tions of a spiritual and moral nature, the 
pride of nationalism, the greed of exploita- 
tion, the tyranny of special privilege, the 
blindness of ignorance and bigotry. 

Without a reformation in such attitudes 
the hope of the world remains like the light 
of a distant star, millions of light-years 
away from us. History is the record of men 
employing every known kind of force, short 
of self-sacrifice, to bring about social soli- 
darity. But the tyrannies of force have 
been utterly helpless permanently to hold 
society together. Militarism bears in itself 
the seeds of social disruption. 

However, men, tribes, nations, and coali- 
tions of nations have never ceased to place 
reliance on this broken reed as the final 
arbiter of world order. Occasionally they 
have tried other methods—diplomacy, bal- 
ance of power, schemes of alliances, en- 
circlements, zones of influence, treaties of 
nonaggression, pacts to outlaw war, even a 
League. But each nation reserved the right 
to make war on any other nation if for any 
reason it seemed wise to the national au- 
thorities. Their reliance upon these other 
devices was tacitly admitted to be second- 
ary. 

Today we witness some efforts to con- 
vince us that by means of legal, economic, 
financial, and other devices we shall be able 
to establish a satisfactory world order once 
the allied powers are victorious. At the same 
time the militarists are trying to make per- 
manent universal conscription, a huge 
Seven-ocean navy, a super-super air force, 
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and a gigantic army. Possibly they are 
right. Certainly international law did not 
stop aggression, nor did solemn peace pacts 
outlaw war. If by good economic relations 
we mean profitable two-way trade between 
nations, then such relations existed between 
Germany and France, Germany and Hol- 
land, Germany and Britain; but they were 
not strong enough to eliminate war. Japan 
and the United States were engaged in 
mutually advantageous trade relationships 
right up to the attack on Pearl Harbor. And 
if such devices are all we can count upon 
to hold the world together, we had better 
put our trust in the rule of force. At least 
we can stave off aggression a little longer. 

We are being told that, if we become bet- 
ter acquainted, learn to enjoy each other’s 
culture, understand and appreciate each 
other’s literature and art, as well as main- 
tain mutually favorable trade relations, 
then we shall have achieved social solidarity. 
But I have heard the Fisk choir sing music 
written in Germany, and some of the sing- 
ers were in uniforms preparing to fight Ger- 
mans! At a recent concert many numbers 
played by the artist happened to be of Ger- 
man origin; and the audience applauded 
with appreciation. We read Goethe and 
Heine without any feeling of solidarity with 
the Nazis. And we can appreciate an ex- 
quisite piece of Japanese lacquer, or silk or 
chinaware, without any desire to be friendly 
with the satellites of Tojo. Appreciation and 
understanding are good; they are badly 
needed for social solidarity, as are good rela- 
tionships of every constructive kind. But 
they have all been tried and found wanting! 
By themselves they are inadequate. Only 
when they are permeated and informed with 
good will do these legal, economic, or cul- 
tural relationships produce solidarity. 

Men of good will are the product of spir- 
itual forces. Recently we have seen how nar- 
row, nationalistic ideals have been made to 
serve in Japan and Germany as objects of 
emotional fanaticism. Japan has revived 
and utilized the myth of Shinto as a pa- 
triotic symbol to which obedient sons of the 
empire render a fanatical loyalty. Germany 
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has revived the myth of early pagan deities 
and has promoted—among Nazis, at least 
—the so-called “religion” of Aryanism, of 
blood and soil. Through half a score of years 
young Germans have been steeped in that 
faith; and, when called to battle on behalf of 
such ideals, they show unflinching courage 
and unbelievable loyalty. Troops of Italy, 
Rumania, and Hungary, lacking such con- 
viction or such loyalty to ideals, are pro- 
verbially “easy” to deal with. 

That story can also be traced out through 
history. Wherever an exclusive, narrow, na- 
tionalistic faith has been inculcated into the 
coming generations, a loyalty, solidarity, 
and spirit of sacrifice has been successfully 
engendered. Even today we can observe in 
our midst how the narrowly exclusive sects 
of Christendom are able to command a 
loyalty and a measure of obedience and sup- 
port from among their followers which is not 
evident in the general population. 

Inclusive, universal, spiritual movements 
have been exposed to alien currents of 
thought which tend to broaden the narrow 
loyalty of followers. But, even so, they have 
helped to “‘hold the world together.” 

In India, in the third century, King 
Asoka inaugurated a reign of peace, good 
will, and missionary endeavor that has 
scarcely ever been equaled. He aimed to 
spread the religion of Buddha across the 
world, and his success was little short of 
miraculous; much of what we know as the 
Netherlands East Indies, India, Burma, 
Ceylon, Siam (or Thailand), Malaya, Indo- 
China, China, Korea, and Japan were per- 
meated by the teaching of the gentle, peace- 
ful, loving, pure, and humble Gautama. 
Gathering into its teaching many attributes 
of native cultures, utilizing native beliefs 
and practices, this religious movement, 
though it lost much of its original purity 
and zeal for righteousness, still served as a 
vehicle for native cultures and as a social 
cement. The long periods of peace in the 
Far East can be traced to the influence of 
Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, and 
Brahminism, as they became blended, or 
syncretized, into more popular forms of re- 
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ligion. Undoubtedly this missionary enter- 
prise of Buddhist-inspired Asoka trans- 
formed the life of many Asiatic peoples and 
gave them a spiritual center of loyalty. If 
Buddhism had possessed the answer to 
man’s fundamental problems of sin and 
salvation, nothing could have halted its 
world mission of brotherhood. 

The story of Mohammedan expansion 
and the continuing fact of social solidarity 
within Mohammedanism are further evi- 
dences of the cohesive character of religion 
in society—even universal religion that 
brings into one brotherhood all races and 
all classes. Hinduism, with its sixty million 
outcasts and its closely graded system of 
rigid caste exclusiveness, has, nevertheless, 
been able to maintain conditions of social 
solidarity in spite of that inner divisiveness. 

What can be said of Christianity? Com- 
munists, inspired by Karl Marx, have in- 
sisted that religion—all religion—is an 
opiate, a drug, that makes people easy 
victims of exploitation. Other opponents of 
religion declare that the most divisive forces 
on earth are religious movements and or- 
ganizations, especially within Christianity. 
They point out the imperial conquests, the 
Crusades, the persecutions, the enslave- 
ment of peoples, and the wars fought in the 
name and under the symbol of Christianity. 
Even today, this world war, like the last, 
finds Christians on both sides. How can any- 
one believe that Christianity offers hope for 
universal social solidarity? Within Prot- 
estantism alone there are some two hun- 
dred and sixty varieties of sect, denomina- 
tion, or communion! Nevertheless, Chris- 
tians make that claim. Christian missions 
seek to achieve that goal. 

One of the most significant meetings ever 
to be held in Christendom was the Madras 
Conference, celebrated at Tambaram near 
the city of Madras in December, 1938. The 
meeting was held under the auspices of the 
International Missionary Council and was 
essentially a meeting of missionary leaders 
and national Christians from all over the 
world. Probably the strongest delegation 
was from China, representing the National 
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Christian Council and composed of leading 
Chinese Christians. Africa, India, and Latin 
America were ably represented, as were fifty- 
five other national Christian groups. Here 
was ample evidence that the Christian re- 
ligion had become indigenous in every con- 
tinent. In spite of Japanese aggression in 
China, those two delegations could meet 
with Christian forbearance under Christian 
auspices. Although the dark clouds of war 
were rolling up across the sky in Europe, the 
delegation from Germany could discuss 
mutual problems of Christian missions with 
representatives from every other European 
nation. 

And since that conference, even in the 
midst of war, the World Council of Chris- 
tian Churches has been formed, composed 
of representatives from more than fifty na- 
tions and from all the major divisions of non- 
Roman Christianity. No other human agen- 
cy except.the Red Cross has been able to 
maintain relationships across the barriers of 
war. 

Historically, Christianity has held the 
world together in time of crisis. It has served 
as a dynamic, transforming the life of in- 
dividuals and peoples; it has become a 
vehicle in which the cultural values of non- 
Christian civilizations, Greek and Roman, 
have been carried forward as secular addi- 
tions to Christianity; and in spite of its di- 
visions and disunity, in time of crisis it has 
proved to be a binding influence for social 
solidarity. 

Christian missions are called to play an 
important role in this process. Probably no 
long-range program of welfare or redemp- 
tion is ever understood or appreciated by 
the average citizen. The social engineer who 
sights across the centuries and sets his stakes 
by generations is usually an object of deri- 
sion. So Christian missions have been mis- 
understood and derided. Perhaps this has 
been merited in some degree because of 
shortsighted policies, short-cut methods, 
the “‘ten-minute’’ ideas, and the unwise at- 
titudes of some Christian missionaries. But 
the fact of strong indigenous Christian or- 
ganizations firmly established in lands and 
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among peoples where Christians form less 
than 2 per cent of the total population is 
fair evidence that Christianity has inherent 
power to take root and make significant 
growth often in spite of the shortcomings of 
its proponents. And the purpose of Chris- 
tian missions becomes daily more evident. 
It comes “not to destroy but to fulfil’; it 
goes that others “may have life and have it 
more abundantly’’—physical, social, and 
religious; it carries the greatest of all com- 
mandments, “that ye love one another,” to 
people everywhere. In meeting the chief 
problems of mankind, it brings to bear an 
incomparable influence for international 
social solidarity. 

Anthropology has opened to Christian 
missionaries a whole new view of their task 
and opportunity. Instead of approaching 
un-Christian civilizations, pagan religions, 
and revolting social customs with a negative 
and destructive attitude, missionaries are 
able to understand and appreciate, utilize 
and build upon, customs and traditions, 
superstitions and taboos, which have be- 
come the pattern of living for hundreds of 
millions of people. Through an appreciative 
study of local economics a missionary can 
ascertain what are the chief difficulties to be 
met for a man to earn a decent living for his 
family; and then, because of his adequate 
preparation, the missionary can bring to 
bear on local problems expert knowledge 
that helps to raise standards of living. 

In India, for example, Gandhi venerates 
the cow as a sacred animal and holds to his 
theory which forbids the destruction of 
vermin. The consequence is that what might 
be one of the richest agricultural countries of 
the world is in abject poverty. Scrawny cat- 
tle cannot be slaughtered or the breed im- 
proved; Indian rats destroy 1o per cent of 
India’s grain each year—more than eight 
million tons; the monkeys of India make 
commercial orchards impossible; the wild 
pigs ravage root crops, caste interferes with 
the use of manures, without which the land 
cannot be kept fertile, and pastures disap- 
pear. Without grain, fruit, vegetables, and 
milk the diet of India is badly unbalanced. 
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But all this is tied in to the major religion of 
India, and no success in the constructive 
work of welfare can be permanent until the 
religious problem has been faced. Christian 
agriculturists are among the most effective 
propagandists for the way of life called 
Christian, since their example amply proves 
the value of their ideas. 

Ancestor worship, whether in Africa or 
in China, contains much of the Christian 
idea of life after death. To come into a cul- 
ture in which such worship is basic and to at- 
tempt to destroy that tradition is fatally to 
misunderstand the values that are present. 
Christian missions seek to find a common 
ground of understanding, whether for the 
idea of God, Savior, sin, life eternal, or 
whatever in each situation affords the best 
foundation for understanding. Frequently 
a missionary is obliged to use a vocabulary 
that is quite inadequate to express fully the 
ideas of Christianity, and it is his task to 
fill old words with new meanings. 

Fundamentally, the head-hunter and the 
cannibal have always been deeply religious. 
They are seeking somehow to appropriate 
the spiritual powers possessed by other 
human beings, and the polygamist in some 
non-Christian cultures is usually following 
a traditional pattern within his group. These 
persons need understanding, new light, bet- 
ter ways of behaving; but such improve- 
ments cannot be brought about through 
negative condemnation. And the mission- 
ary must be equipped to provide such un- 
derstanding, to see beyond the immediate 
manifestation that may be unsocial and re- 
pugnant, and to discover the underlying 
reason, which may be respectable. 

Christian missions came out of the Orient 
and offer to non-European society a spiritual 
loyalty and a way of life that are redemptive 
and indigenous. Christianity, like all of its 
predecessors and contemporaries that offer 
a universal faith, has been subject to ex- 
ternal modification. Beginning in purity and 
singleness of purpose as a spiritual force for 
the redemption of the world, it has become 
institutionalized and organized into in- 
numerable forms, many of which seem to be 
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mutually exclusive. Probably its most glar- 
ing fault is disunity. How can a disunited 
Christianity expect to become a uniting in- 
fluence? Is not the first duty of Christians 
to come together in one fellowship, present 
one united front to the un-Christian forces 
in the world, and make one united impact 
for good? 

Most Christian disunity has occurred in 
European society, with its extreme empha- 
sis upon rugged individual independence. 
Any attempt to project that disunity into 
non-European situations meets with small 
welcome. In fact, the greatest success in 
developing greater unity among Christian 
forces has been registered in Asia, and this 
has had widening repercussions in the lands 
from which missionaries have been sent; so 
that particular handicap is almost certain 
to be a diminishing factor as Christian mis- 
sions advance. 

Probably the second greatest disadvan- 
tage has been the tendency to identify 
Christianity with Western civilization. The 
facts of white domination within Western 
culture, the overwhelming emphasis upon 
materialism, and the unquestioned imperial- 
ism that has characterized our Western 
civilization have been described by many 
non-Europeans as aspects of Christian cul- 
ture. Major opponents of Christian missions 
among non-European peoples have pointed 
their condemnation not at the religion of 
Jesus Christ but directly at these secular 
aspects of society which have accompanied 
the promulgation of Christianity. India has 
repudiated the material aspects of modern 
Western civilization but has been most 
hospitable to the spiritual and moral ideal- 
ism of Christianity. Japan has refused the 
spiritual but has adopted the materialism 
of the West. China, with greater alertness 
and practical discrimination, has selected 
among both spiritual and material values 
from the West. The fact that New China 
counts among her ablest leaders a majority 
of Christians, together with the high ap- 
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preciation for Christian missionary efforts 
in the country, makes it likely that Chris- 
tian missions will have a large place in the 
China of tomorrow. 

Among nearly every non-European peo- 
ple certain aspects of Western civilization 
have been received with enthusiasm. The 
radio, the movie, the airplane, the press, 
the medical science, the comforts, and the 
improvements in the mechanics of life have 
all been welcomed. But these things operate 
to destroy or undermine the authority of 
inherited patterns, traditional beliefs, cus- 
toms, and loyalties. When those spiritual 
bonds become loosened, the great danger is 
that primitive or retarded cultures will dis- 
integrate. When people cease to reverence 
the old gods and have nothing to revere but 
mechanical devices and material goods, so- 
ciety is quickly demoralized. That has hap- 
pened progressively within Western civili- 
zation in spite of the efforts of Christianity. 
In non-European civilizations it is even 
more fatal. And, though Christianity has 
not been able to provide fully effective lead- 
ership in the West, yet, better than any oth- 
er religion, it is able to cope with the threat 
of mechanism and the barren philosophy of 
materialism. Unless Christian missions can 
offer the healing influence of a great loyalty 
in situations where former faiths have been 
disinherited, the result of the impact of 
Western culture on non-European life will 
produce confusion and chaos. 

That is the present obligation of Chris- 
tian missions. Nothing can prevent the in- 
terrelations of West and East, of North and 
South. Those contacts, divorced from Chris- 
tian ideals, can be fearfully destructive. But, 
if they are balanced and directed by the 
long-range program of Christian missions, 
I have faith to believe that gradually, all 
across the world, society can be bound to- 
gether in a brotherhood which no selfish, 
ambitious person or group can dissolve. 
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The establishment of Christian missions in Africa has been an act of spiritual aggression; they operated on 
the principle that everything African and indigenous is contrary, while everything European and foreign is 
acceptable, to the Will of God. The glaring contradiction between the religious theory and the economic and 
political practices of Christians has made Africans distrust the Christian church, and it is losing ground 
through its own fault. “‘Missionaries of civilization” to teach medical and industrial techniques and to help 
Africans improve their international status not only would accomplish the professed Christian ideal for 
Africa but, by raising the African in white estimation, would improve the position of the American Negro. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


We have come here to exchange ideas on 
missions and their influence on non-Euro- 
pean peoples. I suppose that very often 
when people speak of missions they refer to 
Christian missions. But we may also think 
of missions in another way. The term need 
not be confined to religious missions alone. 
A more comprehensive approach to missions 
may include scientific missions of different 
kinds; political missions with the primary 
purpose of advancing the interests of a par- 
ticular state or nation; economic missions, 
such as commercial or agricultural; medical 
missions; educational or cultural missions 
in the most inclusive meaning of the term. 
Thus a religious or a Christian mission is 
just one aspect of the total field of missions. 
It is by no means the most important, al- 
though for a long time the popular mind has 
overemphasized the importance of religious 
missions at the expense of the other forms of 
missions. 

In like manner non-European peoples may 
include the Chinese, Japanese, Indians, and 
Africans. Perhaps this designation is based 
more on cultural differentiation than on 
racial grouping. In this sense the peoples of 
the Western Hemisphere, irrespective of 
their racial or ancestral origins, may be said 
to be Europeans, since the culture and civili- 
zation of the New World are predominantly 
European. 

In its modern connotation, however, the 
term “European” has come to be identified 
with an advanced stage of civilization and a 
higher order of life. Consequently, any cul- 
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ture or civilization whose basic ideas are not 
rooted in the European tradition is general- 
ly looked upon by Westerners as being 
backward and retarded. It is this attitude 
toward alien cultures that hasled Europeans, 
Americans, and other peoples of the New 
World never to admit or accept the cul- 
tures of China, India, Japan, and Africa as 
being equal to their own. 

The Asiatic cultures and civilizations are 
older than the European, and they are even 
the fountain source of many of the values 
which the Western mind has come to accept 
as noble and sublime. Nevertheless, what- 
ever the opinion of scholars may be on race, 
color, and culture or whatever the evidence 
of scientific investigations may be to the 
contrary, an important fact we have to 
reckon with, as we discuss the subject of 
missions, is that the popular mind in Europe 
and America has not yet developed to the 
point where it would accept alien cultures as 
being equal to the Western, at least rela- 
tive in time and space. The notion of a cul- 
ture’s being superior or inferior, higher or 
lower, progressive or backward, is still pre- 
dominant in the thinking and behavior of 
Westerners in their relation to other peoples 
in the world whose cultures are different 
from the European. 

With this mental disposition it was easy 
for Westerners to convince themselves that 
their primary duty to God was to spread 
the gospel among non-European peoples in 
all parts of the world, whom they called 
“heathens” or “‘pagans.” But the propaga- 
tion of the gospel was, in fact, the diffusion 
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of European culture. So far as Africa was 
concerned, it was alleged that the continent 
was backward and that Africans were grop- 
ing in the darkness of ignorance and super- 
Sstition. They did not have any religion or 
any morals, nor did they have any character. 
In fact, they were lacking in all the attri- 
butes of civilization. It was asserted, there- 
fore, that the divine duty of the Western 
world was to impose the Christian religion 
upon Africans in order that they might 
evolve from their primitive stupidity to the 
golden age of civilized intelligence. Through 
the Christian idea of God, Africans would 
begin to acquire the morals of the civilized 
world; and through civilized morality, it was 
argued, they would develop the character 
traits that were acceptable to the Will of 
God and also to the European world. 

This was the principle that justified the 
activities of the early Christian mission- 
aries in China, in Japan, in India, and in 
Africa. Today the theory of Christian mis- 
Sions remains the same, although we are 
now experiencing a change in attitude to- 
ward the indigenous cultures and a consider- 
able improvement in the techniques and 
other methods of approach. 

In the sociological sense, therefore, we 
may describe Christian missions as an agent 
of European imperialism and not as a social- 
izing influence. Socialization implies an idea 
or a process of give and take between the 
interacting groups or parties concerned. 
Imperialism works in a different way. Under 
imperialism, a dominant party gives some- 
thing to a less fortunate partner, and some- 
times the dominant party even forces its will 
upon the victim. The imperialism repre- 
sented by Christian missions in Africa and 
other non-European countries is a unilateral 
process of cultural transmission in which the 
less fortunate party is looked upon with 
pity and treated as a weakling. 

I have taken time to make these challeng- 
ing observations because I believe that a 
clear understanding of the position of the 
Christian church, in its relation to the social 
institutions of non-European peoples, is 
very essential for useful thinking. If we are 


to discuss the subject of “‘Missions and the 
Socialization of Non-European Peoples,” we 
must be willing to accept the fact that 
spiritual or religious missions constitute one 
of the several agencies through which, from 
time immemorial, a group of people or a 
nation has been able to dominate another. 
This charge of cultural imperialism is true 
in the case of Christianity no less than of 
Mohammedanism. 

We may therefore describe the venture of 
Christian missions into foreign lands as an 
act of spiritual aggression or spiritual im- 
perialism. The Christian church has stifled 
and violated the freedom of Africans to wor- 
ship God in the manner they think best in 
their circumstances. The agents of Christian 
civilization have destroyed our spiritual 
temples and defiled the sacred shrines which 
were so dear to our fathers. This is the mes- 
sage I bring to you from Africa; this is the 
main point I want to emphasize in this dis- 
cussion. 


Il. THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN AFRICA 


Today many Africans look upon the 
Christian church as nothing more than an 
agent of European and American imperial- 
ism in Africa and other non-European coun- 
tries. Iam fully aware of the fact that it will 
be difficult for you to accept the truth of 
this statement. However, I suppose you are 
prepared to admit that the propagators of 
the Mohammedan religion have committed 
many atrocious crimes in Africa and other 
parts of the world, but not to admit that 
this charge applies to Christian missions— 
Christian agents are not likely to commit 
any spiritual crimes as the Mohammedans 
do. But Africans think differently. You 
would say, further, that the agents of the 
Christian church have always brought about 
civilization, peace, and a high moral order 
wherever they went. This is a contradiction 
in points of view. 

I am reporting these observations be- 
cause they represent the attitude of the 
present generation of African young men 
and women toward Christian and other 
religious missions, such as the Moham- 
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medan. And it is important that we direct 
our attention to this African point of view, 
for I believe that, in the final analysis, none 
of the plans and policies we now formulate 
for postwar Christian enterprise in Africa 
will ever succeed until the Africans them- 
selves are willing to co-operate with you and 
assume responsibility for the guidance of 
their own destiny. 

I intend in this discussion to think with 
you. I shall therefore present to you the 
facts at my disposal and also the various in- 
cidents that have contributed to the change 
in African thought and the development of 
our present attitude toward Christian mis- 
sions and the civilized world as a whole. We 
may then attempt to arrive at conclusions 
together. 

1. The political partitioning of Africa.— 
The political condition of Africa is a matter 
of great concern to many Christian African 
thinkers. With the exception of Liberia on 
the west coast and Ethiopia in the east, the 
entire continent is colonial territory that 
has been divided among the European 
powers, namely, Britain, France, Belgium, 
Spain, Portugal, and, until recently, Italy. 
Germany was driven out of Africa in the 
first World War, but since then Germany 
has not abandoned her ambition to regain 
her former colonial prestige, by force if nec- 
essary. All these European powers are Chris- 
tian nations and are deeply interested in the 
Christianization of the African for different 
reasons. This is an important point to re- 
member as we discuss the subject of mis- 
sions and non-European peoples. The 
colonial policies of the various European 
nations differ widely from one another. For 
example, British colonial policy aims at ulti- 
mate self-government or political independ- 
ence. French colonial policy, on the other 
hand, aims at making French citizens out of 
Africans, and the French do not tolerate the 
idea of ultimate self-government for the 
African territories that are at present under 
their domination. In the case of Belgium, 
Spain, and Portugal, their colonial policies 
aim at a permanent possession and exploita- 
tion of African territories as sources of raw 
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materials needed to maintain the national 
economies of their respective countries in 
Europe. Under these powers Africans have 
neither a hope of ultimate self-government, 
as under British policy, nor even the privi- 
lege of being admitted to metropolitan citi- 
zenship, as is the case under the French 
policy. But, whatever the differences in 
colonial systems and policies may be, the 
main point that Christian African thinkers 
do not understand is that all these European 
colonial powers are Christian nations—at 
least they profess to be Christian. There- 
fore, there is no reason why the Christian 
church in Africa should have consistently 
remained silent when important political 
issues are being discussed. This is an impor- 
tant point in the African argument that I 
should like you to keep in mind. 

2. Economic exploitation.—The continent 
of Africa has been exploited by Christian 
nations for more than six hundred years. 
This exploitation has not stopped in our own 
age; it is still going on today. Christian 
missionaries were the first to open up the 
continent to European trade and commerce: 
first came the Portuguese, who were after- 
ward followed by the Dutch, the French, 
the Swedes, the Danes, the Germans, and 
the English. The travels of Mungo Park in 
western Africa, of David Livingstone and 
Stanley in central Africa, and of many other 
explorers opened up the heart of the con- 
tinent for subsequent Christian enterprise 
as well as economic exploitation. We shall 
never forget the atrocities of Belgian officials 
in the Congo region; but the Belgians went 
to the Congo area only after Stanley had 
opened the way. Today living conditions 
are low, and labor receives very poor wages, 
especially in the mining and _ industrial 
areas. But the point that the African mind 
does not understand is that his economic ex- 
ploiters are all Christians, who belong to 
the same nationality as those who preach 
the gospel of peace and humility. The Eu- 
ropean shareholder in a mining company 
loves money more than he loves God. But, 
on the other hand, the preacher of the gos- 
pel tells the African laborer every Sunday 
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that he should not worry about money in 
the world but should rather save all his 
money and his treasures in heaven. There is 
a contradiction in theory and practice which 
makes Africans distrust the Christian 
church and all that it stands for. Americans 
should not think that the exploitation of 
Africa is done by Europeans alone. Africans 
are fully aware of the subhuman living con- 
ditions and low wages paid to laborers on 
American-owned rubber plantations. We 
also have an idea of the conditions under 
which the sharecroppers live in the southern 
states of this country. 

3. The moral character and behavior of 
Europeans in Africa.—Anybody who has 
spent some time in Africa knows that the 
moral character of many Europeans in 
Africa is not exemplary by any means. Be- 
sides different kinds of abuses in which they 
indulge, it is also the general rule that many 
Europeans do not go to church on Sundays, 
nor do they take part in the religious activi- 
ties in many of the communities in which 
they live. From all appearances, God means 
nothing to the Europeans we find in Africa. 
Accusing these Europeans for not going to 
church on Sundays would sound trivial to 
you. But sociologically it is an important 
factor in forming the attitudes of Africans 
toward Christian missions. The younger 
generation of Africans watch the conduct 
and behavior of Europeans in Africa with 
great interest. They learn from the Euro- 
peans that God does not worry himself 
about what men and women do in their 
daily life; in fact, God does not punish any 
Christian who does not go to church on 
Sundays or who sometimes tells lies or steals 
his neighbors’ property. The only sanction 
for public as well as private morality is the 
law of the land—the law enacted by the 
legislature—and not the moral law of God, 
which the preacher expounds every Sunday. 
In fact, the preacher of the gospel himself 
is held to be one who does not believe in the 
law of God, if he can get away with it, be- 
cause the Africans know that sometimes the 
minister can drive a hard bargain in any 
form of transaction if he finds that the other 
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party is less intelligent and does not know 
the unwritten laws of the game. 

The majority of the European men and 
women I am referring to are sometimes 
graduates of the best European colleges and 
universities. At least in the British colonies 
we know that the majority of the European 
government officials are highly educated 
men and women drawn from the universi- 
ties of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Edin- 
burgh, and many others. 

Moreover, through the conversations and 
the writings of African students who return 
home from foreign countries, many young 
men and women in Africa learn facts about 
the real moral character and conduct of the 
people in Europe and America. The experi- 
ences of these African students while study- 
ing abroad are always of great interest to a 
large number of people in Africa and have 
great influence in forming their attitudes to- 
ward Christian education and Christian 
civilization. This could not have been other- 
wise, since Europe and America are the 
countries which send missionaries to Africa 
on the pretext that Africans are not civilized 
and that they are coming to civilize them. 

4. The Italian invasion of Ethiopia in 
1936.—The Italian invasion had a great 
effect on the minds of Christian Africans. 
It is still an important factor in determining 
the attitude of Africans toward the Chris- 
tian church. We are all familiar with the 
facts of this event. Ethiopia was a member 
of a league of Christian nations, which had 
all agreed to defend each other whenever a 
member was attacked. In spite of this sol- 
emn agreement, one of these civilized Chris- 
tian nations broke away and attacked Ethi- 
opia. Ethiopia appealed for help from her 
fellow-members, according to the terms of 
the mutual agreement they had all pledged 
to adhere to. No help came, and in a few 
months Ethiopia was conquered. All this 
aggression was done with the blessing or, at 
least, the tacit consent of the Pope in Rome 
and also of the Christian world as a whole. 
In the light of this incident, Africans could 
not help but be suspicious of the motives of 
Christian missions on the continent. 


5. The problem of race and color.—Race 
conflict and color prejudice are a new phe- 
nomenon in the history of mankind. They 
constitute the greatest problem of the mod- 
ern world. The United States of America 
and the Union of South Africa are the two 
Christian nations in the world today where 
race conflict and color prejudice are most 
acute. However, I do not minimize the 
plight of the Jews in Europe under the 
totalitarian regime of present-day Germany. 
We know that in America black people and 
white people do not come together to wor- 
ship God in the same church. A separate 
church is maintained for white people and 
another one for the black people. This segre- 
gation policy runs through the entire gamut 
of life. But the whites and the blacks are 
both devout Christians. Perhaps sometimes 
they both agree on the common proposition 
that Africans are backward and therefore 
need to be Christianized. But I am not quite 
certain of the kind of Christianity which 
Americans are anxious to preach in Africa. 
I wonder whether it is the southern white 
man’s Jim Crow edition of Christianity or 
the Christianity that was exemplified in the 
earthly life of the Lord Jesus Christ himself, 
who made no distinctions between men with 
regard to their race, color, or culture. It is 
interesting to remark that the Mohammed- 
ans, with whom the Christians are trying to 
compete in Africa, do not make any race or 
color distinctions in their temples of wor- 
ship. In the nature of this circumstance it is 
difficult for the African mind to understand 
the logic of the Christian civilization of 
America. I often wonder why Americans are 
so enthusiastic about sending Christian mis- 
sionaries to Africa, while in America our 
cousins—I mean the black Americans of 
African descent—are segregated and sub- 
jected to all forms of endless humiliation. In 
addition to the segregation of black people, 
Americans also discriminate against the 
Jews, without whom there would have been 
no Christianity at all. I wonder whether 
Christian Americans do not remember that 
the Lord Jesus Christ himself was a Jew. If 
he were to come back into the world again 
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at the present time, I wonder what kind of 
reception we should be prepared to give him. 

6. Divisions in the Christian church.—We 
do not understand the reason why there are 
so many divisions in the Christian church, if 
all Christians really profess to be worshiping 
the same God. For example, there are 
Catholics on one side and Protestants on the 
other. Each group thinks that its forms and 
methods of worship are the best and most 
acceptable to the Will of God. Then in the 
Protestant group there is a long array of de- 
nominations, such as the Anglican or Epis- 
copalian, the Methodist, the Baptist, the 
Presbyterian, and others all the way down 
the line to Jehovah’s Witnesses. The idea 
does not make sense in the estimation of 
Africans. It means either that the Chris- 
tians do not know what they are doing or 
that they are deliberately making fun of 
God. In his book called African View, Pro- 
fessor Julian Huxley, one of the foremost 
scientists in the world today and a British 
thinker of high standing, gives a fitting il- 
lustration of what a responsible African 
ruler thinks of the divisions in the Christian 
church. Dr. Huxley says: 


It is an interesting fact, but one which would 
make white Christians blush, that the first 
school in East Africa where both Protestants 
and Catholic teachers worked together was 
founded by a native African chief in Uganda, 
himself a Christian convert, who refused to be- 
lieve that sectarianism could be of any use to 
society. 


But the Catholics have sometimes tried to 
get the native African Catholic teachers 
away from what they consider a sinful asso- 
ciation. The European Catholics would not 
tolerate the coming-together of the various 
Christian denominations. The Christian 
world of Europe and America has yet to 
convince the Africans of the validity of the 
logic that supports the divisions in the 
Christian church. 

7. Altitude of the Christian church toward 
African social institutions —The Christian 
church in Africa has never respected or 
tolerated the traditional institutions of 
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African society. In the past, Christian mis- 
sionaries refused to acknowledge the truth, 
the faith, and the philosophy of African re- 
ligion. Today the situation has changed but 
little. For example, it is difficult for Euro- 
peans and Americans to believe that there is 
something noble and sublime in African 
religion and in African moral ideas that is 
worthy of respect by the civilized world. As 
a means of self-defense the Africans, in their 
turn, begin to develop a psychological atti- 
tude which is directed not only against the 
Christian church but also against Westerners 
as a whole. This unfriendly mental disposi- 
tion toward Christian missions and all 
foreign cultures is quite prevalent in western 
Africa, but more especially among the grow- 
ing numbers of young African nationalist 
thinkers. 


Ill. THE OLD THEORY OF MISSIONARY ACTION 


The theory which supported the action 
of the early Christian missionaries in Africa 
was that everything African or indigenous 
was bad and contrary to the Will of God but 
that everything European or foreign was 
good and acceptable to the Will of God. The 
effect of this theory on the indigenous Afri- 
can social institutions was great. Applica- 
tion of the theory brought about a great dis- 
ruption in African social life. Nobody was 
baptized into the Christian church until he 
had declared himself not only to believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the Son of God but 
also until he had agreed to abandon the 
African and follow the European way of life. 
For example, the missionaries changed even 
the traditional names of individual Africans 
—names which have deep meanings and 
spiritual significance in African culture. 
Anybody who was baptized into the church 
was required to add one biblical or European 
name to his real African name. This practice 
shortly became a custom in the ceremonies 
of the church. Thus, if a man’s traditional 
African name was “Kofi Boanteng,” on 
joining the Christian church either he be- 
came “William David Boanteng,” ‘James 
Emmanuel Boanteng,” or sometimes, worse 
still, he assumed the name of “William 
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David Jackson.” His African name was lost 
forever. The idea was that biblical or Euro- 
pean names were part of the necessary pass- 
port into the Kingdom of God. 

Another example of the disrupting influ- 
ence of the Christian church on African 
traditional institutions is given by Dr. 
Edwin W. Smith in his book entitled The 
Golden Stool. The Golden Stool of Ashanti is 
the soul of the whole of the Ashanti nation. 
In the wars which the Ashanti people fought 
against the British in 1896 and in 1900, 
called the Battle of Ya Asantewa, it became 
imminent that the British forces would 
seize the Golden Stool. The Ashanti people 
therefore hid the Stool in a secret place, and 
only a few chiefs and elderly men knew 
where it was. Sometime afterward one of 
the chiefs, who had later been converted to 
Christianity, betrayed the hiding place of 
the Golden Stool to the British authorities. 
The Golden Stool was the most sacred treas- 
ure of the Ashanti nation, and this Christian 
chief knew its significance in the cultural 
life of the nation. But he had no scruples in 
committing the crime of high treason that he 
committed, because his profession of Chris- 
tianity had made him have less respect for 
the traditional objects that were so dear and 
sacred to the Ashanti people. 

The activities of Christian missions have 
therefore brought about a great confusion 
and suspicion in the minds of many Africans, 
especially in more recent times. They have 
also brought about a conflict between the 
basic values that are dominant in African 
culture and the incipient European social 
ideals. One of the major effects of Western 
civilization upon African life is that many 
Africans have lost, and it may be said that 
many more are progressively losing, their 
respect for the traditional institutions of 
African society. Foreign ideas are being 
substituted for the indigenous religious and 
moral ideas. Even the basic sanction of 


African morality has been uprooted to a con- 
siderable extent. Christian education has 
not yet been able to convince Africans of the 
validity of the sanction that underlies the 
Christian morality which they are now at- 
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tempting to institute. In the church African 
young men and women are taught to pay 
high respect to, and develop a sentimental 
attachment toward, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Moses, and many other biblical characters 
who, we all know, were great men and wom- 
en who made definite contributions to the 
long and painful history of the Jewish na- 
tion in the ancient world. It is ridiculous for 
an African boy and girl to be taught in the 
Christian church and mission schools to 
call Abraham or Jacob their father or to look 
upon Jerusalem as their holy city. But the 
mission schools do their best to impart this 
kind of religious education. African history 
is thus undermined, and the indigenous tra- 
ditional culture consequently begins to lose 
its charm and its captivating appeal to the 
imagination of African youth. 


IV. AFRICAN OPINION OF CHRISTIANITY 


As a further proof of the statement that 
the Christian church is losing its former ap- 
peal to the African mind, I should like to 
quote the opinions which some responsible 
Christian Africans in different parts of the 
continent have expressed from time to time. 

An observer some time ago made the fol- 
lowing observation about the Tiv people of 
northern Nigeria. He said: “The present 
stage is one of disruption. The elders com- 
plain that they have no control over their 
families, and that the young people have lost 
their respect for the old.” A similar observa- 
tion was made by another person concern- 
ing the Bakatla people of Bechuanaland in 
southern Africa. This observer said: ‘“There 
is evidence of disregard for the authority of 
the chief, revolt against parental control, a 
breakdown of family organization and the 
weakening of the old tribal sanctions.” Fur- 
thermore, in western Africa there is a popu- 
lar notion that the Europeans or white 
people do not have any real God, although 
they claim to believe in a Supreme Being: 
the real God of the white man is money, be- 
cause his everyday activity shows that he 
loves and worships his money more than he 
loves and worships the living God about 
whom he preaches. 
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Mr. Amu of the Gold Coast, a former pro- 
fessor of theology at the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary and now a professor of 
music at Achimota College, made the fol- 
lowing statement about two years ago in an 
address before a meeting of Christian lead- 
ers in London: 


In these days when Christianity is dwindling 
and men seem and are determined to take no 
notice of it, it will be well for me to define what 
we in Africa think about Christianity. Although 
I am myself at the moment somewhat indiffer- 
ent to Christianity, I must admit that Chris- 
tianity is the best and only religion worth hav- 
ing. But I do not mean Christianity as I see it 
in Europe, but Christianity according to Jesus 
Christ. 


Mr. Amu went on to say: 


Christianity must be intelligible and full of 
life to achieve its purpose, otherwise it is 
doomed to failure. I am strongly of the opinion 
that Christianity as well as education has not 
been approached through those channels that 
would give it life and meaning to the African. 
As things are now, we are like a seedling taken 
out of its bed, its root cut off, and then planted 
in another bed: it stood all right in the cool 
weather of the morning but withered with the 
hot sun. We have no root to support us, how 
can we stand, and how can we grow? If, for in- 
stance, infant baptism could find a place in the 
ceremony of naming a child on the eighth day of 
his birth, a custom which still exists in most 
parts of Africa; or if confirmation could find a 
place in the initiation ceremonies for boys and 
girls, would they not mean far more to us 
[Africans] than they mean now? If this method 
of adaptation is to be employed, there is need 
for a careful study of our social and religious 
institutions by those being prepared for leader- 
ship, both European and African prospective 
leaders of Christian action in Africa. 


I have quoted these statements of respon- 
sible Christian African leaders because I be- 
lieve that they are a clear indication of the 
attitude of the present generation of Afri- 
cans toward Christianity and the Christian 
church, at least against the way in which 
Christianity has hitherto been presented to 
Africans. 


V. THE WORK OF CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS IN AFRICA 


In making these observations I do not 
overlook the importance of the great con- 
tribution that Christian missions have made 
and are still making toward the develop- 
ment of modern Africa. Christian mission- 
aries were the first to establish schools and 
introduce formal education in the modern 
sense. Today the majority of all the schools 
in Africa still belong to or are supported by 
Christian missions. The missionaries have 
also reduced about three hundred African 
languages into writing, and the Holy Bible 
has been translated into several of these in- 
digenous tongues. They also have hospitals 
and clinics of different kinds located here 
and there at various points all over the con- 
tinent. On this point, however, one must be 
very careful not to identify the work of 
Christian missions with that of colonial ad- 
ministrations. It is necessary to make this 
distinction clear because failure to recognize 
this fact has led many Christians in Europe 
and America to expect nothing else but 
gratitude from Africans and other nationals 
from the mission fields. 

Moreover, today we can no longer enter- 
tain the idea that there are Christian coun- 
tries dealing with pagan lands. We now have 
Christians everywhere. This Christian world 
community constitutes a supernational 
organization whose influence on human and 
international affairs is great and should be 
clearly distinguished from the policies of 
nation-states. 

There is another erroneous notion that I 
should like to correct: there are many genu- 
ine Christians today who believe that 
Christianity is alien to Africans and other 
non-European peoples. This idea is not 
quite correct. I believe that all races and 
peoples have their own ideas about God and 
morals. But perhaps the God of love re- 
vealed to us in Christ is God’s own revela- 
tion of himself. The basic ideas of Christian- 
ity, namely, belief in an Almighty God, love 
of one man for his fellow-human beings or 
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what we usually call the universal brother- 
hood of mankind, and a belief in life after 
death and the existence of a spiritual world 
are also fundamental in African religious 
ideas. Christian missions did not introduce 
the idea of an eternal life into Africa; this 
idea and other fundamental Christian be- 
liefs were common in African religious phi- 
losophy long before the first Christian mis- 
sionaries set their foot on the continent. 
However, as an institutionalized or system- 
atically organized religion, the present for- 
mal structure and literature of Christianity 
were first introduced into Africa by Chris- 
tian missionaries. Therefore, to understand 
the influence of Christianity as an essential 
element in modern African life, it is neces- 
essary to have in our minds a clear under- 
standing of the difference or distinction be- 
tween the church—that is, Christianity as 
an institutionalized religion—and what we 
may call “Christianism,” or the Christian 
theory and philosophy of life. It is the Chris- 
tian church, and not Christianism, that we 
Africans have found to be destructive of the 
traditional and indigenous institutions of 
our society. 

I presume you would like to know the 
reason why I referred to political issues and 
economic problems as two of the major con- 
siderations which determine the present 
attitude of Africans toward the Christian 
church. The answer is simple. In the first 
place, Africans do not divide life into com- 
partments—political, economic, education- 
al, and religious—as Westerners do. Life, in 
African philosophy, is a unity that cannot 
be divided. It is quite absurd and incon- 
ceivable to the African mind that a man 
could be interested in political affairs alone, 
to the total exclusion of the economic, social, 
and religious aspects of community life. The 
ideal citizen in African society is a person who 
is a politician, an economist, and a fervent 
religionist all in one and at the same time. 
We therefore expect the Christian mission- 
aries who come to Africa to be actively in- 
terested in the political, economic, and 
social affairs of the territories in which they 
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operate to the same extent that they are in- 
terested in preaching the gospel to Africans 
in the same localities. In the second place, 
political and economic issues are the main 
problems confronting Africans today. In 
this respect I donot minimize the importance 
of education and also medical attention. 
But, since the members of the church are 
the same members of the community who 
are affected daily by the ravages of Euro- 
pean imperialism, Christian Africans feel 
disappointed by the indifferent attitude of 
the church toward the other aspects of com- 
munity life that are not directly within the 
province of religion, according to the ex- 
cuses of the foreign missionaries, but which 
really are inseparable from religious theory 
and practice, according to the method of 
facing the stark realities of life. 

In the light of the situation that I have 
presented to you, it seems necessary that 
Christians in all parts of the world should 
begin to re-examine themselves in order to 
be aware of their shortcomings. And know- 
ing our weaknesses, we are then in a better 
position to reorganize our life on a more 
constructive basis to meet the needs of a 
changing civilization and prove ourselves 
equal to the great task that lies ahead of us. 
The Christian church is losing ground in 
Africa, as indicated by the circumstances 
that I have explained to you. To insure any 
co-operation from Africans in the postwar 
world would require that Christian missions 
lay greater emphasis on education in all its 
various ramifications than they have ever 
done before. The gospel may be good in 
Europe and America, but that is not the 
most important thing Africans are yearning 
for at the present time. The fundamental 
and most essential principles of the Chris- 
tian faith are already deeply rooted in our 
indigenous religion. But perhaps the most 
effective way to preach the gospel of mutual 
fellowship and love is to heal the sick and 
care for the poor, not by charity, but 
by helping them to earn a decent living 
and improve their general economic condi- 
tion. 
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VI. A NEW APPROACH TO MISSIONS 


The gateway to the future of Africa lies 
in education. In this respect I believe that 
Christian missions, namely, European and 
American, have a great contribution to 
make. We need missionaries, but a new type 
of missionary. The old type of missionary, 
whose usefulness lies chiefly in his ability to 
read and interpret the Bible, has no place in 
the new Africa that is now coming into 
being. The new type of missionaries of 
whom I am speaking and whom Africa 
needs most are the men and women whom 
you may permit me to call the “mission- 
aries of civilization.’’ They include qualified 
medical doctors of all kinds, teachers of 
trades and the industrial arts, and women 
teachers of home economics and child wel- 
fare, nursing, business education, and all 
the subjects which are taught in the differ- 
ent vocational and industrial schools of this 
country. In the past this kind of training 
has been ignored in African education or has 
received very little attention. 

At the present time what the Africans 
need and what they are asking the Chris- 
tian peoples of Europe and America to help 
them to accomplish is that kind of educa- 
tion which makes it possible for a people to 
utilize the resources of their country to 
make life better, not only for themselves 
but also for all peoples in the world. And 
by “resources” I mean the human as well 
as the material wealth of a country. Thus 
Africa needs the practical education that 
will help her people to develop their lands 
and build and live in better homes and rear 
their families under healthy conditions. 
This includes what has been called “‘educa- 
tion of the hands, the head, and the heart” 
and also the study of the various profes- 
sions which are necessary for the proper 
functioning of a modern society. 

Improvement of life in Africa through 
education, along the lines I have suggested, 
should be of special interest to Americans on 
account of the existence in this country of a 
large number of black people of African de- 
scent who are now an integral part of the 
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total population of the United States. I be- 
lieve that the Negro problem in America has 
part of its solution in the rising status of 
Africans in future international affairs. As 
long as Africa remains backward, Negro 
Americans will be ashamcd of their ances- 
tral heritage and apologize even for the 
blood that runs through their veins. 

This opinion cannot be laid aside as mere 
wishful thinking; it is supported by the evi- 
dence of nationalist movements throughout 
the world during the last twenty-five years 
or more. For example, the Indian national- 
ist movement has raised the status of Indi- 
ans all over the world. In recent years the 
Chinese and the Japanese in this country 
have enjoyed a higher status than Negroes 
in the same American society. And even 
though people resent naziism and fascism, 
yet nobody will deny the fact that more at- 
tention has been given to German and Ital- 
ian nationals in all parts of the world since 
the rise of these totalitarian regimes. In 
fact, Hitler and Mussolini continued to en- 
joy the respect and the confidence of Europe 
and America until the two dictators became 
a real nuisance and a constant menace to the 
stability of international relations. In the 
same way I believe that the rising status of 
Africans in world affairs will also enhance 
the status of all peoples of African descent 
in the American world. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


This account of the attitude of the new 
generation of present-day Africans toward 
Christian missions is just a signal report of 
things as they are today. But it is also an in- 
dication of the shape of things to come. 
Africans cannot afford to remain silent 
while the whole world is moving forward. 
Africans can no longer tolerate being looked 
upon as a backward people. In the past we 
did not know what was going on in the world 
around us; but now we are beginning to 
know the nature of the life that Europeans 
and Americans live. Africans are now aware 
of the great mass of ignorance and the slum 
conditions that prevail in the civilized 
Western countries. And one can say without 


fear of contradiction that there is as much 
backwardness, filth, poverty, and supersti- 
tion in many parts of the United States and 
in many European countries as could be 
found in some of the remote and isolated 
areas in Africa. Africans also take cogni- 
zance of the inhuman atrocities and endless 
humiliation which decent and innocent 
people suffer in American civilization, from 
day to day, by the simple reason of their 
race and color. Color is an institution and 
also a superstitution in American culture. 
Under these circumstances it is hard to con- 
vince Africans that Christian white Ameri- 
cans are innocent in the commission of all 
these indignities and social injustices that 
are perpetrated against the black Americans 
of African descent. We all have to put on our 
thinking caps and work together as Chris- 
tians to build a new world civilization. 

Today a great change is going on in 
African life. And the great problem that 
confronts Africans is the problem of preserv- 
ing the best and all that is of value in Afri- 
can culture, while at the same time adopting 
and adapting the best that is of value in 
alien cultures. The situation demands a 
complete change in the traditional attitudes 
of white men toward Africa, a reorganiza- 
tion of their thinking habits, and a frank ac- 
ceptance of the basic human values that are 
inherent in African culture. 

Africa has many things to learn from the 
European and the American cultures, and 
Europe and America also have a great deal 
to learn from the cultures of Africa. That is 
the real essence of socialization. But only 
on the basis of mutual self-respect and un- 
derstanding shall we be able to establish 
that world fellowship of peace that we hope 
will come after this war. Toward such a 
mutual understanding between peoples, per- 
haps a magnanimous approach to African 
life and aspirations would be a serious study 
of the arts and cultures of Africa. This is a 
new conception of interhuman relations, 
based on Christian principles, into which 
we all have to grow. 
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ABSTRACT 


Owing to the complexity of race and culture, the 


of view. This paper, therefore, seeks to indicate by w 


the emporium that make the life of divergent races 


seems to struggle to find a proper niche in a competitive order, and here the individual seeks to discover his 
“soul” and to mold his “style of life” according to his own personal taste. 


I 


The emerging world will be essentially 
“One World,” based upon the efficient 
interlinking and interlocking of the big cities 
now in existence. In this one world all na- 
tions, however much they may be geo- 
graphically and politically separated, will 
be bound together economically by sheer 
necessity and culturally by frequent com- 
mingling of peoples and exchange of atti- 
tudes, ideals, and funds of knowledge. This 
one world has been in the process of develop- 
ing for several centuries, particularly since 
the Industrial Revolution in Europe. The 
present global war has made us more con- 
scious of its reality and of the need for mu- 
tual understanding. 

Moreover, the present war has brought 
the question of race and culture into sharp 
relief. No single locality or region can claim 
priority to the race problem. It is a world 
problem.? The race problem of a single area 
is intricately interwoven with economic, 
political, and moral problems of the wider 
community ;3 and, because of this fact, it is 

* For the ideas and the point of view embodied in 
this paper the author is deeply indebted to Dr. R. 
E. Park. The concept of “One World” was constant- 
ly on his mind, and he spoke much of it. I have bor- 
rowed freely his profound ideas on race and culture. 
This paper serves as the beginning of a much more 
extensive study, now under way, on the race and 
culture contacts in the Far East. 

2Some years ago, Edgar T. Thompson wrote: 
“The race problem. . . . has undergone considerable 
change in recent years. For one thing, it is no longer 
a sectional or regional problem, not even in the 
thinking of the average man. It is now a national 
and a world problem....” (introduction to Race 
Relations and the Race Problem |Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1939], p. vii). 

3R. E. Park, “The Nature of Race Relations,” 
in Thompson, ibid., chap. i. 
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problem must be studied first from the ecological point 
ay of statements and questions those forces inherent in 
less intolerable. In the freedom of city life each group 


diffused and communicated and affects the 
nature of race relations in other regions of 
the globe. As the big cities and civilization 
begin to exert their full force, the world will 
be a far more closely knit unit, and for a na- 
tion to solve its problems independently will 
be far more difficult. This is particularly 
true of the problem of race and culture. 
Comparatively speaking, the scientific 
study of race and culture is in its infancy. 
There is, however, a wealth of material on 
the problem; but it needs to be organized 
into a coherent and orderly whole. It is con- 
tended that, by focusing our research ‘in- 
terests on the big commercial city, this task 
may be most adequately accomplished.‘ 
What is proposed in this paper may now 
be stated. It is asserted that, in view of the 
emerging world, what is needed at present is 
a kind of over-all picture of race relations 
rather than a highly specialized study of one 
aspect of the problem, although the latter is 
desirable. This type of broad investigation— 
a sort of “Handbook on Race and Culture in 
Contemporary Civilization” —will enable us 
to construct an atlas of the world’s race and 
culture contacts. A body of systematic in- 
formation which such a study might seek to 
bring together would include the following: 
(1) the growth and location of the world’s 
large cities and their racial composition; (2) 
the nature of regional symbiosis and the 
racial division of labor; (3) the character of 


4 Louis Wirth suggested in 1940 that, by placing 
the understanding of the city in the center of social 
science research, one may rightfully anticipate a 
more adequate “‘perspective for the comprehension 
of the salient problems not only of urban civilization 
but of contemporary society as a whole” (“Urban 
Society and Civilization,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XLV [1940], 743). 
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racial and political tensions and the forms 
of ensuing conflicts; (4) the pattern of racial 
accommodation and a body of racial ideolo- 
gies; and (5) the status of mixed bloods and 
their role in the development of civilization. 


Il 


It is in the emporium that divergent 
races agglomerate and carry on symbiotic 
relations; that is to say, they live side by 
side without each dreaming the dreams of 
others. But sooner or later there emerge 
more or less abiding economic, political, 
and cultural relationships among peoples 
occupying a common territory. Each in- 
dividual, in his effort to find a proper niche 
in the highly competitive urban life, be- 
comes mobile, acquires self-respect, and 
creates a common culture—civilization. It 
is in this sense that the denizen of the city is 
a creature and creator of civilization; that 
of the isolated community, a creature and 
preserver of culture.‘ 

It is precisely because life in the city is 
based upon the nexus of money that the city 
lures the people. Here, in the confines of a 
relatively small area, a large number of 
people of the most extraordinary racial and 
cultural origins live in close physical prox- 
imity and yet maintain their individuality. 
Furthermore, a far-reaching effect of money 
upon human relations is to liberate persons 
from the bondage of intimate personal ob- 
ligations and expectations. Human relations 
become impersonal, abstract, and fragmen- 
tary; and customs and mores of the tradi- 
tional social order lose their constraining 
forces.® In the anomalous situation of urban 


SR. E. Park, “Culture and Civilization,” in 
“Race and Culture” (unpublished manuscript); al- 
so Louis Wirth, of. cit., p. 744. In his article Wirth 
wrote: “What we call civilization as distinguished 
from culture has been cradled in the city; the city is 
the center from which the influences of modern 
civilized life radiate to the ends of the earth and the 
point from which they are controlled; the persistent 
problems of contemporary society take their most 
acute form in the city. The problems of modern 
civilization are typically urban problems. .. . . = 

*Louis Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way of Life,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLIV (1938), 1-24. 


life, therefore, oppressed groups and the 
“socially undesirables” find a kind of natu- 
ral habitat. 

In the freedom of city life the oppressed 
racial groups become organized through 
news and public opinion and learn to act 
collectively and, therefore, effectively.’ 
Through organization they make their 
wishes known; they define their problems 
in terms of race and give them political and 
moral significance. Finally, they channelize 
their concerted efforts toward the better- 
ment of their life in the city, in the nation, 
and in the world as a whole. In short, what 
we call the “race problem,” as distinguished 
from the “native problem,” has been cra- 
dled in the city. 

Every great city has its own written 
history. But in the emporium are found 
newspapers—the great papers—for the news, 
as so aptly characterized by Desmond, 
is “the stuff of civilization.”® It is no small 
wonder, therefore, that the city is a journal- 
ist’s paradise. Likewise, to a littérateur the 
emporium is a happy hunting ground for the 
materials on human nature, for nowhere is 
the conflict between human nature and 
civilization so dramatically revealed as in 
the city. Other kinds of documents are also 
found in the city, for here people of diver- 
gent origins leave their ink-prints as well 
as their footprints. Hard-boiled business- 
men write about the cities, and what they 
write portrays the symbiotic aspects of city 
life. Missionaries, too, write about the cities; 
they write movingly of “the heathen,” who, 
catching glimpses of heaven, dream the 
same dreams. Dr. R. E. Park used to char- 
acterize missionary letters as “the living 
documents of the Great Society in evolu- 
tion.” One of the significant implications of 
his statement is, I take it, that the mission- 
aries, freed from things earthly—economics 
and politics—enter into the lives of the peo- 
ple with whom they come in contact and 


7R. E. Park, “News as a Form of Knowledge,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLV (1940), 678; 
also Wirth, op. cit., p. 753. 

§R. W. Desmond, The Press and World Affairs 
(New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1937), p. I. 


establish an intimate personal relationship. 
Perhaps the most interesting documents, 
although not the most useful, are the letters 
written by tourists. They lament the fact 
that the big commercial city is much the 
same everywhere, and thus indicate the 
extent to which civilization has superim- 
posed itself upon the divergent subcultures 
of wider environment. All these documents, 
whatever their value, demonstrate the tell- 
ing effects of the city and civilization upon 
the human mind. 

Furthermore, the cities, which have 
risen and grown in direct response to the 
world market, have a common feature. Here 
the population is multiplying; new ideas are 
growing and spreading; industry and com- 
merce are expanding; and, the sphere of 
political and cultural influence is widening 
toward an ever expanding frontier. There- 
fore, by focusing our attention toward cities 
and their hinterland alignments, we can 
view with detachment the present world 
order and incidentally the present status of 
race and culture contacts.® 

In the past the great cities and the small- 
er ones have been studied by students of the 
social sciences and history from the con- 
ventional points of view. They need to be 
restudied from the point of view of race and 
culture. When the emporium is studied from 
this point of view, the following questions 
suggest themselves: 


A. What is the nature of its population 
growth? What is its racial composition? 
Which race has increased most rapidly? 
Which has declined? 


B. How and where is each race distributed? 
Does each maintain its own ghetto? 


C. What sort of race relations prevails in 
the city? In its hinterlands? Is the rela- 
tionship largely symbiotic and econom- 
ic? Or is it political and moral as well? 


9R. E. Park, “Race Relations and Certain 
Frontiers,” in E. B. Reuter (ed.) Race and Culture 
Contacts (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1934), 
p. 57; also R. D. McKenzie, “Industrial Expansion 
and the Interrelations of Peoples,’ in Reuter, op. 
cit., p. 32. 
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D. In the career of the great city, what con- 
ditions have changed the pre-existing 
race relations? What influence is the city 
exerting on the nature of race relations 
in its surrounding territories? 

E. What is happening to the population of 
the mixed bloods? Is it on the increase or 
decrease? What status is accorded them? 


In this paper attention will be given to 
the growth of the world’s large cities, with 
special emphasis on the racial compositions 
of the Asiatic cities. 


The growth of big cities—that is, cities 
with 100,000 inhabitants or more—is a 
recent phenomenon. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the whole world con- 
tained not more than 21 big cities. There 
was perhaps no city that could boast of over 
1,000,000 people. Today, there are at least 
649 big cities, including 37 great cities (that 
is, cities with 1,000,000 or more inhabit- 
ants).?° 

These 649 cities are not distributed uni- 
formly. Asia has 171 big cities; Europe, 
298; North America, 108; South America, 
38; Africa, 24; and Australasia, 10. The per- 
centage of the total population living in 
these big cities varies from continent to 
continent. In Africa the proportion of the 
total population living in the big cities is 
about 2.5 per cent; Asia, 5 per cent; South 
America, 11 per cent; Europe, 18 per cent; 
North America, 22 per cent; and Australasia 
as high as 44 per cent. Around 1940 there 
were 37 great cities in the whole world. These 
were distributed as follows: Europe, 15; 
Asia, 10; North America, 6; South America, 
3; Australasia, 2; and Africa, 1. 

The commercial and manufacturing cities 
that have grown most rapidly since 1900 
are, on the whole, located on the ocean’s 


© The figure is based on the latest oflicial reports. 
See Hammond’s Self Revising World Atlas and Gazet- 
teer (New York: Hammond & Co., 1943), pp. 47-48; 
also Mark Jefferson, ‘Distribution of the World’s 
City Folks,” Geographical Review, XXI (1931), 469; 
and W. S. Thompson, Population Problems (3d. ed.; 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1942), p. 312. 
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“main highways.’’ Within the last forty 
years Los Angeles increased its population 
by almost fifteen times; Shanghai, by arly 
eight times; Sao Paulo, by five times; and 
Nagoya, Osaka, and Sydney, by roughly 
three times. Detroit, though not located 
directly on the ocean’s “main highways,” 
increased its population by almost six times 
in the same period. 

Likewise, the residential and political 
cities that have grown rapidly since 1900 
are those that perform, in addition to their 
primary function, important commercial 
and manufacturing functions. Moscow, 
which has tripled its population within the 
last forty years, has become the chief center 
of markets for the region. Tokyo, Mel- 
bourne, Buenos Aires, and Rio de Janeiro 
have grown because of the excellence of 
their harbor facilities. Other great cities 
have grown rapidly because of their close- 
ness to the emporium. Kyoto and Nanking 
are cases in point. 


IV 


Taking a cue from such human geogra- 
phers as Bruhnes and Vallaux, Dr. Park 
suggested useful concepts in characterizing 
the world’s cultural areas. “Active cultural 
areas,” as conceived by him, “are those in 
which there is a great deal going on.”” Here 
new ideas are growing and spreading, new 
technologies are advancing, and both are 
modifying the conditions of social life. Con- 
versely, ‘passive cultural areas” are those in 
which unbroken customs and traditions 
weigh heavily on people and their ways of 
life. In such regions, changes take place, to 
be sure, but “silently and continuously.’”™ 

Asia, up until very recent decades, has 
been essentially a passive cultural zone. In 
this region both the cultures and peoples 
have taken very deep root; so deeply rooted 
that they have resisted successfully the on- 
slaught of Western civilization. But the 
cities in Asia, as in other parts of the world, 
constitute the active centers. 

Japan is the most highly industrialized 

™R. E. Park, “Race Relations and Certain 
Frontiers,”’ in Reuter, op. cit., p. §7. 


portion of Asia, and the most highly Wes‘ 
ernized. In 1884 there were 5 big cities, but 
in less than fifty years the number of big 
cities increased from 5 to 33; and Tokyo, 
Osaka, Nagoya, and Kyoto now rank with 
the world’s great cities. These 4 great cities 
have increased their inhabitants by well 
over three times, while the population of the 
country as a whole increased by three-fifths 
in the same period.” 

It is estimated that the number of for- 
eign people in Japan (1939) was roughly 
29,000. Of this total, nearly one-half (15,- 
000) were Chinese; about 2,000 were Man- 
churians, and 1,000 Hindus. There were 
about 8,000 white people—English, Ameri- 
can, and German each constituting about 
2,000. The remainder was distributed among 
French, Canadian, Dutch, Swiss, Italian, 
Portuguese, and Russian. The predominant 
number of these non-Japanese were found 
in the cities." 

Korea and Formosa, together, increased 
their population from 13,000,000 in 1900 
to 30,000,000 in 1940. There were in that 
year nearly 23,000,000 people in Korea. Of 
this total, the number of non-Koreans con- 
stituted 650,000 (600,000 Japanese and 50,- 
ooo foreigners, chiefly white). Virtually all 
of the white people in Korea were found in 
the 8 large cities, while about one-half of the 
total Japanese were found in these cities and 
the remainder in smaller ones.*4 

Formosa is essentially Chinese in its 
ethnic composition. There were in 1940 
about 5,000,000 Chinese, comprising 94 per 
cent of the total. The rest was chiefly Jap- 
anese, numbering about 300,000. Most of 
them were confined to two cities—Taihoku 
and Tainan."s 

Around the turn of the century the total 
population of Manchuria (exclusive of 


'? Guy-Harold Smith and Dorothy Good, “‘Japan: 
A Geographical View,” Geographical Review (special 
publication), No. 28 (1943), pp. 49-50; also S. 
McCune, “Recent Growth of Japanese Cities,” 
Geographical Review, XXXII (1942), 164-65. 


"3 The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1942, p. 1062. 


™ W. S. Thompson, cp: cit., p. 255. 
Tbid., p. 267. 
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RACE AND CULTURE CONTACTS IN THE EMPORIUM 


Jehol) was probably in the neighborhood of 
+'$;000,000. In 1910 the population was 
about 15,000,000, but in two decades the 
population of Manchuria doubled. Of the 
total of 31,000,000 people in Manchuria, 
95 per cent were Chinese. The remainder in- 
cluded the following: about 2,000,000 
Mongols, about 750,000 Koreans, 300,000 
Japanese, and roughly 152,000 white popu- 
lation, chiefly Russians (150,000).'® There 
were 5 big cities in Manchuria, namely, 
Mukden, Harbin, Dairen, Changchun, and 
Yinghow. The total number of European 
and American inhabitants comprised about 
71,000; of Japanese, 177,000. More than 
half of the white people were confined to 
two large cities—Mukden and Harbin. 
The Russians were almost entirely confined 
to Harbin, where nearly 70,000 of them were 
found. Most of the Japanese were living in 
Dairen and Mukden. The Koreans in Man- 
churia were chiefly farmers, and only about 
one-fifth of them were found in the cities. 

In China (exclusive of Manchuria), 
where nearly 420,000,000 souls cling to the 
ancient soil and civilization, there were in 
1930 approximately 65 big cities. Nearly 
three-fourths of them are located along the 
coast. Moreover, nearly one-third of them 
are settled in the Yangtze Plain.’’ In these 
big cities nearly 213,000 persons of foreign 


Owen Lattimore, Manchuria: Cradle of Con- 
flict (New York: Macmillan Co., 1935), pp. 14-15. 


*7 Number of cities in China, by regions, for 1931 
(from G. B. Creesey, China’s Geographic Foundation 
[New York: McGraw Hill-Book Co., 1934 ]): 
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| 
No. OF | Non-CHINESE* 
| WITH 
REGIONS Pl European 
anc Japanese 
| American 
Yangtze Plain.......... 20 | 42,100 22,600 
North China Plain. ..... 8 | 14,450 2,600 
Southeastern Coast....... 7 1,618 8,750 
South Yangtze Hills.... 7 
Liangkwang.......... 6 17,771 500 
Shantung........ tg 3 750 14,500 
Central Mountain Belt... 3 50 os 
Loess Highlands......... 3 
Southwestern Tableland. . 2 


* Commercial Travelers’ Guide to the Far East (Washington 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1932). 


t Small foreign community. 
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extraction lived, constituting over two- 
thirds of the total. In Shanghai alone there 
were found 40,000 whites and 20,000 Jap- 
anes.*> The white resident population of 
China was concentrated in the following 
cities: Shanghai, Peiping, Tientsin, Han- 
kow, Canton, and Hong Kong. The Japa- 
nese were concentrated in Shanghai, Tsing- 
tao, Amoy, Foochow, Hankow, and Tsinan. 

The area known as Southeast Asia, 
where nearly 150,000,000 people live, in- 
cludes Burma, Thailand, Malaya, Indo- 
China, the Philippines, and the Netherlands 
East Indies.'® There are 14 cities of some 
importance, and half of them are found in 
Java. Some important cities in this region 
are Manila, Saigon, Bangkok, Singapore, 
Rangoon, and Batavia. 

In Manila were found, before the war, 
almost 10,000 white people, about one-half 
of the total whites in the Philippines. There 
were about 46,000 Chinese in the city, or 
one-third of the total Chinese in the Islands. 
Most of the Japanese were found in the 
colony of Davao; and only 5,000, or one- 
sixth of the total, Japanese lived in Manila.”° 

In the Netherlands East Indies there 
were about 232,000 Europeans, 1,200,000 
Chinese, 70,000 Arabians, 30,000 British 
Indians, 7,000 Japanese, and a few thou- 
sand Filipinos. Of the total white popula- 
tion, half of them were confined to 7 large 
cities and one-fourth in the smaller cities. 
About one-fourth of the Chinese and the 
majority of the British Indians, Arabians, 
and Japanese were found in the cities. 

Singapore is a great trading, shipping, 
and manufacturing center of this region. It 
is also one of the most cosmopolitan cities 
in the world. In 1819, the year of the British 
arrival at Singapore, there were only 150 
inhabitants. Seventy years later the popu- 


FE. O. Hauser, Shanghai: City for Sale (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1940), p. 263. 


9B. Lasker, Peoples of Southeast Asia (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944), pp. 4-5. 


20Census of Philippines, 1939 (Special Bull. 
No. 1 [Manila, 1940}). 


21 Raymond Kennedy, The Ageless Indies (New 
York: John Day Co., 1942), p. 159. 
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lation increased to 185,000, and by 1921 it 
had tripled. The population increased fur- 
ther to 769,000 in 1941. Of the total, 600,- 
ooo were Chinese, about 77,000 Malays, 
15,000 Europeans, 8,000 Eurasians, 60,000 
Indians, and 10,000 others.” 

Thus, in the emporium the divergent 
peoples seek their fortunes and recreate 
their own communities. 


V 


Human beings live in symbiotic relations 
with one another; that is to say, man in his 
relation to sustenance lives truly in competi- 
tive co-operation. As the division of labor 
among men is based on cultural and geo- 
graphical differences, each advent of science 
and technology is marked by a further dif- 
ferentiation and specialization. The more 
pronounced the division of labor becomes, 
the more significant becomes the interde- 
pendence among men.?3 

Furthermore, man, as he competes for 
his sustenance, learns to rely more fully 
upon his technical skills; he learns to or- 
ganize racial and cultural dissimilarities to 
promote further his own well-being. Where 
two or more divergent racial groups occupy 
a common territory and participate in a 
common economy, the division of labor un- 
der certain circumstances may follow closely 
the color line. In a given area, whether or 
not the division of labor becomes identified 
with the color line seems to depend, first, 
upon the nature of the local economy and, 
second, upon the complexity of the racial 
composition of the area. All these factors 
depend upon the regional interdependence 
with the emporium, which in turn depends 
upon the state of world economy. In the 
early states of contacts between the 


2 Virginia Thompson, Postmortem on Malaya 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1943), pp. 17-18; 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed.), X XI, 449; and 
The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1942, p. 185. 


*3R. D. McKenzie, “Cultural and Racial Dif- 
ferences as Bases of Human Symbiosis,” in K. 
Young (ed.), Social Attitudes (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1931), chap. vi; also R. D. McKenzie, 
“Industrial Expansion and the Interrelations of 
Peoples,” in Reuter, op. cit., chap. ii. 


civilized and culturally backward groups, 
there is everywhere a tendency for the domi- 
nant group to exploit the backward people. 
But sooner or later the parasitism is super- 
seded by a more tolerable form of mutual- 
ism. What is characteristic of symbiotic re- 
lations among divergent races in the big 
city is that the mutualism is more pro- 
nounced than the parasitism. At least in the 
emporium “white men’s prestige” is seldom, 
if ever, defined in custom. 

Perhaps a fruitful way of studying inter- 
and intra-regional symbiosis is to examine 
the statistics on trade—foreign and do- 
mestic—and on occupations. The following 
questions may well be asked: 


A. What kind of commodities are imported 
most in this region? What are exported 
more? Are the goods imported chiefly 
finished products? Or are they chiefly 
raw materials? How is the region spe- 
cialized, and how is this specialization 
related to the world market? How does 
this specialization affect inter-regional 
and intra-regional symbiosis and the 
division of labor? And what effects do 
all these have upon the mobility of la- 
borers within and without the country? 

B. Who dominated the symbiotic relation- 
ships of the area? What group is at the 
apex of the occupational pyramid? Who 
occupies the base? What racial group 
and what sort of individuals within the 
group are pushing up the occupational 
ladder? And whom are they displacing? 

C. How are the changes in the above re- 
lated to the growth of the emporium? 


Throughout this paper I have tried to 
view race relations as a naturalist might 
view them. I have, therefore, sought to in- 
dicate by way of statements and questions 
those forces inherent in the emporium that 
make the life of divergent races less intoler- 
able. In the freedom of city life, each group 
seems to struggle to find a proper niche in a 
competitive order; and here the individual 
seeks to find his “soul” and to mold his “style 
of life” according to his own personal taste. 
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DEMOCRACY IN POSTWAR JAPAN 


JOHN F. EMBREE 


ABSTRACT 


The pre-war government of Japan was unique in Asia in being a real, if limited, democracy. After the war 
the present militaristic cabinet may be overthrown by a popular uprising. But, on the other hand, occupation 
by a conquering army may create sentiments against democracy and unintentionally foster reaction. 


The title of this paper should perhaps end 
in a question mark. Will there be democracy 
in postwar Japan—and, if so, to what extent 
and of what nature? 


PRE-WAR DEVELOPMENTS 


Before giving the answer to such ques- 
tions, it is first necessary to summarize the 
nature of Japan’s government before Pearl 
Harbor. When we look back into Japanese 
history, the most striking episode of recent 
times was the Tokugawa feudal regime. 
This was a feudal period which lasted for 
over two hundred and fifty years, finally 
coming to an end in 1867. I mention this 
period of Japanese history for two reasons: 
(1) During this long period of two and a 
half centuries Japan lived unto herself. She 
was not interested in expansion, and she 
had no foreign wars. (2) This isolation and 
the stability that went with it made it pos- 
sible for a feudal organization to last longer 
in Japan than in Europe. This recent ex- 
istence of feudalism in Japan with its stress 
on loyalty to an overlord and an emphasis 
on social class has left its mark on the mod- 
ern nation. 

After the fall of the Tokugawa regime the 
governmental organization was drastically 
revised. It is significant that many of the 
men who initiated reform were of com- 
paratively low rank. The reformers assumed 
leadership on the basis of ability rather than 
social class. 

When finally reorganized, the Japanese 
government emerged as a highly centralized 
constitutional monarchy. The old feudal 
fiefs were reorganized into provinces or 
prefectures, each with its own popularly 
elected assembly. A central government 
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symbolized by a divinely descended em- 
peror has been substituted for the feudal 
lords as the focus of individual loyalty, and 
the conscript soldier has replaced the old 
feudal samurai, or knight. 

The emperor serves as a symbol of na- 
tional unity and a living evidence of Japan’s 
two-thousand-year-old national history. 
Official myths stifle any question of his di- 
vine descent or his position as head of the 
civil, military, and religious branches of 
government. 

However, in actual fact, Japan is gov- 
erned, not by the emperor, but by a 
body of imperial advisers, who repre- 
sent various special groups. What is more, 
most educated Japanese are perfectly well 
aware of the fact that the emperor is a sym- 
bol of national unity rather than an active 
political ruler. In fact, in Japan there is 
just as strong a tradition against the im- 
perial family’s taking an active hand in 
politics as there is in England. 

The constitution under which the govern- 
ment operates was formally promulgated by 
the emperor in 1899 as a gift to the people. 
As such, it may be amended only upon the 
initiative of the emperor. However, it was 
prepared by Prince Ito and other Japanese 
political leaders of the time and is, in part, 
the result of pressure for a more liberal gov- 
ernment on the part of the politically con- 
scious groups of late nineteenth-century 
Japan. The constitution provides, among 
other things, for a parliament or diet and a 
cabinet, as well as a system of law courts. 
The right of property and the freedom of 
religious belief and of petition are also spe- 
cifically provided for. 

The emperor’s advisers consist of the fol- 


| 
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lowing: the Lord Privy Seal, an important 
official of the imperial household, whose seal 
must be affixed to all state documents; the 
Minister of the Imperial Household, re- 
sponsible for matters concerning the im- 
perial family; and the Prime Minister as 
head of the cabinet. The head of the War 
Department and the head of the Navy De- 
partment also have direct access to the em- 
peror as special advisers. A special body of 
men which also serves to advise the emperor 
and to check upon the constitutionality of 
proposed laws is the Privy Council. Its 
members, appointed by the emperor on the 
recommendation of the prime minister, in- 
clude civil and military officials as well as 
some scholars. 

The Japanese cabinet is made up of the 
heads of various government departments, 
such as Home Affairs, Foreign Affairs, 
Agriculture and Commerce, Army, and 
Navy. Cabinets are formed by a prime min- 
ister chosen by the emperor. If for some 
reason a particular man is unable to form a 
cabinet, then the emperor designates some- 
one else. A special characteristic of the Jap- 
anese cabinet is that the army and navy 
members must be active high-ranking offi- 
cials. The War Department or Navy De- 
partment may wreck a cabinet simply by 
recalling their representative in it and refus- 
ing to provide any replacement. The prime 
minister is responsible for maintaining the 
unity of the cabinet and advising the em- 
peror of the affairs of state. The cabinet 
usually reaches its decisions by joint con- 
ference and compromise, so that when 
decisions are finally announced, they are 
announced on a unanimous basis. 

The Japanese parliament or diet consists 
of two houses—the House of Peers and the 
House of Representatives. The House of 
Peers is made up largely of the nobility and 
prominent individuals appointed by the em- 
peror on the recommendation of the cabinet. 
The House of Representatives, on the other 
hand, is a popularly elected body made up of 
men over thirty years of age, elected to office 
by men over twenty-five. The House of 
Representatives is composed of some four 
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hundred and fifty men and has as its pri- 
mary function the passing of laws. It also 
serves as a sounding board for public opin- 
ion. 

So far as lawmaking is concerned, most 
new legislation is formulated and initiated 
by the cabinet, then the diet may amend or 
reject such proposed legislation. The budget 
is also prepared by the cabinet, and if the 
diet refuses to pass a new measure, the bud- 
get for the previous year goes into effect 
automatically. As a sounding board for pub- 
lic opinion, individual members of the diet 
may raise questions of cabinet members, 
calling upon them to justify their policies. 

Political parties came into existence 
shortly after the establishment of the diet, 
but they soon became involved in corrupt 
alliances with various big business houses. 
In 1940, aS a war measure, all political par- 
ties were disbanded to make way for a new 
single government party, the Imperial Rule 
Assistance Association. 

As here outlined, the central government 
of Japan is by no means that of a free repub- 
lic, nor does it approach the democracy of a 
monarchy like Britain. However, it is sig- 
nificant to note that there is provision for an 
elective body to pass on laws and to repre- 
sent public interests in raising questions as 
to government policies. It is also worth not- 
ing, again, that the emperor is not an ab- 
solute emperor in the political sense and 
that new legislation comes about as a result 
of cabinet action, subject to criticism and 
advice by the privy council and other im- 
perial advisers, and only then is it promul- 
gated by and in the name of the emperor. 
Such an independent central government with a 
popularly elected lawmaking body exists 
nowhere else in Asia. 

The Japanese national administrative 
structure for civil service is not markedly 
different from that of other modern nations, 
except, perhaps, in the degree of centraliza- 
tion. However, in local prefectural govern- 
ment or what in this country might be called 
state government, there is a sharp differ- 
ence from the American tradition. Instead 
of having popularly elected governors, 


Japanese prefectures have governors who 
are appointed by the Department of Home 
Affairs of the Tokyo government. There is a 
popularly elected assembly which serves the 
prefecture in a capacity somewhat similar 
to that of the diet on a national level; but 
the prefectural governor has great veto 
power, and little local legislation could be 
carried out without his approval. 

Coming down, now, to the local govern- 
ment at the town and village level, we find 
a really democratic type of government. 
Japanese towns and villages are governed by 
locally elected councils, and these councils 
in turn appoint their own mayors or head- 
men. Such mayors are usually local men, 
respected by the people and responsible to 
them. 

It should be noted in this connection, 
however, that the central government also 
has a hand in local affairs. There is in every 
village office, for instance, an agricultural 
specialist from the prefectural branch of the 
Department of Agriculture, who advises on 
agricultural matters. The local police also 
are part of a prefectural police system rath- 
er than locally appointed members of a 
municipal police force. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is safe to say that it is in Japanese 
village and town government that we find 
the greatest degree of political democracy. 
Furthermore, the sharpest contrast to the 
old feudal system—whereby villagers and 
townsmen were subject to the overbearing 
rule of feudal warriors attached to the gov- 
ernment of the local feudal lords—is at this 
local level. 

Pre-Pearl Harbor Japan, then, had two 
important characteristics: (1) while of re- 
cent years given to aggression, she has had 
periods of external peace, and (2) the mod- 
ern government has a real, if limited, de- 
mocracy. 


POSTWAR PROSPECTS 


War often has far-reaching effects on the 
structure of a nation. The first World War, 
for instance, produced a Communist revolu- 
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tion in Russia, which upset a czarist regime. 
Such a revolution also began in Germany, 
but Allied forces of occupation suppressed it. 

The Japanese government before the 
second World War had developed a long 
way toward democracy from that of the 
Tokugawa days. There are indications of a 
still further change as a result of that pres- 
ent war. Women, for instance, are becoming 
more important as workers outside the home 
and in specialized occupations, such as 
physics and chemistry. The government is 
becoming more concerned with the welfare 
of the people in its efforts to control tax 
burdens and rice distribution so as to bring 
no undue hardship on any one class, such as 
farmers or consumers. 

There is a possibility that the present 
militarist-dominated cabinet may be over- 
thrown by popular leaders.' Such develop- 
ments toward democracy within Japan are 
most likely to occur as a result of internally 
inspired changes rather than as a result 
of any military occupation. In fact, the first 
result of occupation by a conquering for- 
eign force would be to create a reaction in 
favor of the old traditional forms of govern- 
ment and a resistance to any changes sug- 
gested by the newcomers. Even if a revolu- 
tionary party or group were to survive the 
initial months of occupation, it is very likely 
that the occupying forces will do as they 
did in the Rhineland after the last war and 
tried to do in Russia—namely, suppress all 
thunder from the left. In other words, the 
announced policy of the United States to 
occupy Japan will tend to retard rather than 
advance the democratic process in that 
country. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


* This was written before the fall of the Tojo 
cabinet. The new Koiso cabinet indicates a shift in 
national policy as a result of internal pressures in 
part caused by the progress of the war—it does not 
mean a “liberal” trend but does indicate that the 
Japanese central government is still subject to peace- 
ful internal change. It is also a reflection of the 
Japanese tradition of rotating responsibility in 
civic duties. 
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CITIZENSHIP, EDUCATION, AND CULTURE 


SCUDDER MEKEEL 


ABSTRACT 


Capitalism in its pre-war form has been a historic, but not an inevitable, accompaniment of democracy. 
The doctrine that morality and economic self-interest necessarily coincide must be abandoned. Not organized 
business, but the people as consumers and citizens, can solve the problems of unemployment and inequality 
and determine the economic and hence the moral basis of reconstructed society. 


Citizenship and its attendant problems 
and responsibilities are all defined by the 
culture of the particular state that confers 
such citizenship. We learn gradually our 
role as citizens of a state, not only through 
formal education but through our contacts 
with our family and our friends. These lat- 
ter contacts are the important ones for set- 
ting the tone of our attitudes toward such 
aspects of our citizenship role as voting and 
the responsibilities we have as members of 
this state. I should like to talk about citizen- 
ship and education in relation to American 
culture. But, first of all, I should like 
to say a word about the so-called “‘postwar 
world.” 

I believe we are building up an imaginary 
period ahead of us which we are labeling the 
“postwar world,” as if it were to be entirely 
different from the present and past. Al- 
though that may be true in some respects, it 
is much more important to emphasize the 
continuity of the next era with what went 
before. Many of the problems that are 
bound to arise, like unemployment, are ones 
that we have known before. The same old 
social and economic problems will still be 
with us, perhaps more intensely. And noth- 
ing new that is not implicit in the way in 
which we are fighting this war will arise in 
the period immediately following it. 

The present war has been referred to as 
revolutionary in character, as it may well 
prove to be. However, the drastic changes 
that the word “revolution’”’ implies will not 
come about in the immediate postwar world 
in all countries, and probably last of all in 
the United States. Edward Hallett Carr 
in the stimulating first section of his book, 


Conditions of Peace, gives an analogy be- 
tween the social and economic roles of Na- 
poleon and Hitler. He says: 


Napoleon, who overthrew dynasties, abol- 
ished the Holy Roman Empire and swept away 
the millennial litter of the feudal system, carried 
the ideas of the French Revolution all over 
Europe. Hitler has consummated the work, 
which Marx and Lenin had begun, of over- 
throwing the nineteenth century capitalist sys- 
re The overthrow of Hitlerism will not 
restore the nineteenth-century capitalist system 
any more than the downfall of Napoleon re- 
stored feudalism. 


We now have some concrete indication of 
the correctness of this statement in the 
party platforms which have emerged from 
the liberated section of Italy. The Italian 
party farthest to the right, Sforza’s Action 
Party, is completely to the Jeft from the 
viewpoint of our own political and economic 
platforms in this country. The American 
people will probably be startled by the plat- 
forms in other of the occupied countries as 
they are liberated.t These countries have 
been bombarded with the failings of democ- 
racy and capitalism. Part of this propaganda 
has taken deep root, for some of the criti- 
cisms are justified. 

It will be extremely unfortunate if de- 
mocracy gets mixed up with the failings of 
our present economic system. A very dan- 
gerous tendency in this country is to link 
democracy with the nineteenth-century 


«Since this paper was delivered, the reactions 
predicted have already begun. See particularly 
Clare Boothe Luce in a column in the New York 
Daily Mirror for August 30; and William Bullitt in 
Life for the week of September 4. 
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form of the capitalist system as if they were 
inextricably bound together. This is being 
deliberately done by those who wish to pre- 
serve the capitalist system as it is. They are 
then able to say that anyone who suggests 
changes in our economic system is, ipso 
facto, “threatening our democratic system.” 
If such a close but false association of capi- 
talism and democracy is made to stick in 
people’s minds, we shall certainly some day 
run the danger of throwing the baby out 
with the bath. We may get the idea that de- 
mocracy will have to go if we want to make 
necessary changes in our economic system. 
Such an idea is not only erroneous but dan- 
gerous. 

Democracy has lost its charm as a fight- 
ing word. We accept the idea of democracy 
but have become apathetic about it. Why? 
Part of the trouble is that it has not been 
reinterpreted in terms of the modern world. 
We still think of it in terms of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Then we were 
fighting for certain rights which have since 
been largely obtained. We have continued 
the emphasis on rights and have forgotten 
our responsibilities. In nineteenth-century 
democracy there were certain rights guar- 
anteed to all the people, but the actual gov- 
erning was in the hands of the responsible 
property-holders who had a noblesse oblige 
to protect the rights guaranteed to all the 
citizenry. Now there is a definite trend to- 
ward mass democracy, in which the people 
as a whole must assume the protection of 
their rights. But at the same time there has 
grown up with the industrial revolution a 
powerful economic group which is eager to 
protect its property rights even at the ex- 
pense of human rights. It is.a sad commen- 
tary that part of the power of this group has 
come from the interpretation in courts of 
law of the corporation as a person. This has 
conferred on the industrial corporation the 
rights that were drawn up to protect not 
huge aggregates of power but the citizenry 
as individuals. 

With the increasing power of economic in- 
terests there has been a proportional de- 
crease in the political rights and power of 
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the ordinary citizen. As Harold Laski has 
said, “The disproportion in America be- 
tween the actual economic control and the 
formal political power is almost fantastic.”’ 
This has contributed in no small fashion to 
the apathy that surrounds democracy to- 
day. 

The greatest threat to the formation of 
democracies in the eighteenth century was 
the power of the military. This was success- 
fully curbed in our country, but no one fore- 
saw the future growth of another power that 
could threaten democracy in the same way. 
If democracy is again to become a strong 
living force in this country and in the world, 
there must be a reinterpretation of the dem- 
ocratic ideals of “liberty” and “equality” in 
economic terms. There should also be added 
the ideal of “economic security for all.” 
In fact, Thomas Jefferson is thought to have 
had this idea in mind when he used the 
phrase “pursuit of happiness.”’ This rein- 
terpretation in economic terms will involve 
making political rights paramount over 
economic power, just as political rights final- 
ly gained control over military power in the 
previous centuries. We must realize that the 
battleground has shifted. And the battle 
cannot be won unless all the citizens acquire 
a deep and living responsibility to make de- 
mocracy work. We must not concentrate on 
our rights as citizens, but we must believe 
thoroughly in democracy to the point of be- 
ing ready to make personal sacrifices for it. 

We must face the fact that our world is 
changing rapidly. Laissez faire economics is 
dead. The only people talking strongly to- 
day about “private initiative” and “free en- 
terprise” are the very ones who are working 
for a tightly controlled economy on a world- 
wide basis in which there would be little or 
no private initiative or free enterprise. By 
using such outworn slogans these people 
hope to control the economic life of the world 
for their own benefit. A strong world trend is 
unmistakably toward the monolithic power 
structure of the totalitarian state, as Robert 
Lynd and others have pointed out. Lynd’s 
further remarks on this point are worth 
quoting. In a recent article in PM he wrote: 
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Not, mark you, because certain men are 
wicked or even necessarily see as yet that they 
are being forced toward such totalitarianism; 
but because the logic of giant technocracy, 
operating within nationalism and capitalist 
rules of the game, no longer allows any other op- 
tion than centralization and the merging of 
state and economic power. We people who talk 
of a better post-war world must face, and face 
unflinchingly, the fact which liberal democracy 
has never dared really to face: namely, that in- 
dustrial capitalism in an era of giant technology 
is an intensively coercive form of organization 
of society that cumulatively restrains men and 
all of their institutions to work the will of the 
minority who hold and wield economic power; 
and that this relentless warping of men’s lives 
and decisions and all of their forms of associa- 
tion become less and less the result of voluntary 
decisions by good and bad men and more, and 
more an impersonal web of coercions dictated 
by the stark need to keep the “‘system”’ going. 


Controlled economic activity is with us 
now. The only question really up for debate 
is: Who is going to do the controlling, the 
big world-linked industrial concerns or the 
general run of people who are consumers of 
the goods produced? There is no question of 
who has the power at the present moment. 
In fact, we have international organization 
now—on an economic basis through cartels. 
All our thinking is going into international 
political organization. Whatever political 
organization is set up after the war will be 
at the mercy of the economic cartels—unless 
each country cleans house at home, first, by 
controlling its own economy. 

In spite of the New Deal the econom- 
ic interests still have strong control over 
our governmental policies. For instance, 
throughout the New Deal period there was 
no successful effort to do anything about the 
consumer, although efforts were made. 
Other examples are what has happened to 
the recent presidential plea for higher taxes 
and the present law covering corporation 
taxes.? The tax lobby in favor of big business 

An even more striking example has occurred 
since this paper was delivered—the fate of legislation 
to handle the inevitable reconversion period follow- 
ing the war, and the disposal of surplus property. 
Industry is already safeguarded during this period 


has certainly shown its power in the present 
Congress. 

Even more important than the collapse of 
laissez faire economics, but associated with 
it, is the breaking-up of our moral order. No 
longer can we realistically go on the theory 
that morality and self-interest coincide. 
Most certainly in this day and age we can- 
not justify any such doctrine in the econom- 
ic sphere. Something must replace the profit 
motive as it has been classically interpreted. 
It was sanctified on moral grounds in terms 
of the doctrine of the harmony of interests. 
As the old moral order is breaking in the 
economic sphere, so it is breaking in all as- 
pects of life. We are in a period of great so- 
cial, as well as economic, change. 

In the face of these facts, what, as citi- 
zens in this democracy, is our task? What 
are we doing about it in our schools? We still 
talk and teach in terms of the ideals of our 
culture. These ideals largely stem from de- 
mocracy and Christianity. Our children 
usually get an ideal picture of how the world 
should be, according to our ideals, rather 
than how it actually is. In this society there 
is a great gap between our ideals and our 
practices. For instance, in civics courses we 
give a fine picture of how a mayor is elected 
by citing the formal election machinery. But 
we give little or no idea of the party machine 
or the part the ward bosses play in the every- 
day life of a city. Again, if the schools dis- 
cuss race relations at all, they cite the Chris- 
tian and democratic ideal as it should apply 
to treatment of the racial and national 
minority groups in this country. But they 
fail to depict the actual practices that are 
socially sanctioned and learned within this 
society. 

Our practices and our ideals are far re- 
moved from each other. The schools give 
the ideal. What we should be doing in the 
schools is to inculcate the idea in our grow- 
ing children that there are still live prob- 
lems to be solved in this society. To depict 
the actual conditions is not necessarily a 


through tax laws. Labor is not yet adequately pro- 
tected since the defeat of the Kilgore bill. 
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tearing-down of our ideals. That can be 
avoided, and should be. But we can instil a 
desire to improve the conditions under 
which we live at present—and improve 
them through the regular processes of de- 
mocracy. 

This will be difficult to do, since any such 
attempt will be attacked as communism or 
fascism or some other undesirable “‘ism’’ in 
the people’s minds. The strength of the eco- 
nomic interests in this country is shown by 
the history of what has happened to the 
Rugg textbooks, which try to give a more 
realistic picture of the forces at work in 
these United States. There has been a con- 
certed effort to get these books out of the 
schools that adopted them. The effort has 
been so successful that newer editions of the 
Rugg textbooks have had to tone down some 
of the statements made in them. 

Social science teachers the country over 
are sent letters from the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers about its specially 
prepared classroom teaching materials, in- 
cluding movies, which are available to 
teachers, who are always hard pressed for 
teaching materials. Needless to say, these 
materials offered by the N.A.M. depict a 
special viewpoint fostered by that organiza- 
tion. Should some other organization with 
other ideas than those promulgated by the 
economic interests have the temerity to 
offer propaganda material, a hue and cry 
would go up similar to that over the Rugg 
textbooks. 

What is needed is a redefinition of de- 
mocracy, stated positively and in concrete 
terms that meet the needs and desires of the 
common man. It must be a definition 
through which there can emerge a demo- 
cratic ideology that fires the imagination; 
that attaches to itself symbols of soul-stir- 
ring importance; that has a program that 
will really initiate the ‘century of the com- 
mon man.” So far Wallace’s century of the 
common man has aroused little fire in the 
souls of Americans because it sounds hollow 
and unattainable. We must have a realistic 
technique to attain it, as well as a strong de- 
sire to obtain it. 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
the technique is already imbedded in the 
framework of our democratic process. If 
there were a real mass movement of the 
people in the United States, there would be 
available funds for an “invisible congress” 
that would make the present elaborate and 
expensive special-interest lobbies look shab- 
by and ineffective indeed. With a mass 
movement behind such a people’s lobby 
there would be no uncertainty as to how the 
majority of the constituents of a congress- 
man would act when it came to his re-elec- 
tion, depending on what interests the con- 
gressman had favored, the people’s or the 
special interests. A highly organized move- 
ment could watch the issues of importance 
and report back to the people. The people, 
as consumers, could be kept informed of the 
quality of the products they buy and the 
prices they pay in relation to quality. Public 
opinion éznalyst Elmo Roper has said that 
he has been much impressed with the lack 
of information on vital issues on the part 
of the average American, but at the same 
time he has been equally impressed with the 
native intelligence and good sense that the 
average American possesses. 

Such a mass movement, if it fired the 
imagination of the American people and 
showed new frontiers to conquer, could not 
help changing the seat of power in this 
country. The original leaders of such a 
movement would be smeared and pilloried. 
The fight in the beginning would not be 
easy. They would be accused of communism. 
However, if such a fight is not made, the 
immediate future for the United States and 
the world looks black indeed. 

Only such a mass movement can stem the 
tide of race hatred. A real mass democracy 
could not tolerate racial discriminations. It 
must have a world outlook and not be nar- 
rowly nationalistic. Nationalism cannot con- 
tinue in a world that is rapidly becoming 
one. The peoples of the world will have to 
see their common stake. Welfare must take 
precedence over wealth. The consumer must 
determine economic policy rather than the 
producer. These necessary changes must be 
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made if our world is to survive, and they can 
be made without destroying democracy. 

All this requires a mass fervor which at 
the present moment it seems impossible to 
arouse. Many organizations of good will 
have stated various aspects of the case. 
Their objectives are worthy, but no real 
mass response has arisen. In some way we 
need to be set on fire or, rather, to set our- 
selves on fire. The question is: Can this be 
accomplished? It seems hopeless. Robert 
Lynd says it is 11:59 P.M., and the last 
minute is going fast. Edward Hallett Carr 
has given the conditions necessary, which I 
should like to quote at length: 


In this spirit, it is proposed here to attempt 
in outline some estimate of the conditions which 
must be fulfilled by any movement or creed 
likely to make a widespread appeal to the con- 
temporary world and to provide the sense of a 
common purpose essential to the survival of 
civilization: 

1. The new faith must speak in positive 
rather than in negative terms, striving for the 
achievement of good rather than for the avoid- 
ance or supression of evil... .. 

2. Champions of one class have often ap- 
peared from the ranks of another, and it would 
be foolish to hazard any guess as to the social 
stratum from which the new leadership will be 
drawn. But whoever may be its prophets, the 
new faith will make its appeal predominantly 
to the “little man”—to the unorganized con- 
sumer rather than to the organized producer, to 
the individual of small possessions and no im- 
portance who feels himself helpless in the midst 
of great impersonal organizations dominating 
the life of the community. It will therefore pro- 
claim its independence of these organizations 
of big business, of trade unions and of the great 
political parties—and aim at the emancipation 
of society from the vested interests which they 
have come to represent. The new faith must re- 
store to the individual, to the “‘little man,” his 
sense of being the constituent member of the 
community, and thus make democracy once 
more a reality. 

3. The new faith must address itself first of 
all to the solution of the economic problem; for 
the running sores of our present social order— 
unemployment and inequality—are predomi- 
nantly economic. This does not necessarily 


mean that the new faith will express itself in 
economic terms. Indeed it has been shown that 
the economic problem cannot be solved except 
through the common recognition of a new moral 
purpose. .... 

4. The new faith will approach the unem- 
ployment problem, not by way of prevention, 
but by way of the creation of needs vast enough 
to make a full call on our resources and morally 
imperative enough to commend the necessary 
measure of sacrifice to supply them. 

5. The new faith will have to revive and re- 
new the ideal of equality which, however im- 
perfectly realized, lies at the root both of Chris- 
tianity and of Communism, and which was de- 
liberately rejected by the capitalist system. Of 
the vitality of the modern demand for equality 
there is no doubt whatever. .... It is specifical- 
ly a demand for economic equality—for equality 
of economic resources or equality of economic 
opportunity. This problem too requires, in the 
first instance, a positive and constructive rather 
than a purely negative and destructive pro- 
gramme. Our deliberate purpose should be to 
build up equality rather than to break down in- 
equality. 

6. The new faith, reversing the nineteenth- 
century trend, will lay more stress on obliga- 
tions than on rights, on services to be rendered 
to the community rather than on benefits to be 
drawn from it..... The most serious danger 
confronting society at this time is that individu- 
alism, masquerading in the guise of the rights of 
man, may be carried to a point fatal to social 
cohesion. The catchword that “the state was 
made for man, not man for the state,” legiti- 
mate as a protest against the tyranny of to- 
talitarianism, must not be used to cover a denial 
of social obligation. Among the formerly recog- 
nized rights of man, there is little doubt that 
the rights of property have become in recent 
times a disintegrating factor. .... 

7. Just as the social problem is complicated 
by the one-sided emphasis of the past on the 
rights rather than on the obligations of the in- 
dividual, so the international problem is com- 
plicated by an exclusive recognition of the 
rights of nations. The new faith will have to pro- 
vide for a readjustment of this attitude. Here 
too the approach should be positive and con- 
structive. It is less important to dwell on the 
evils of sovereignty than on the building up of a 
wider form of international community..... 

8. Finally, the new faith must reopen the 


classical debate between liberty and authority 
and achieve a new synthesis. ... . The tradi- 
tional nineteenth-century system provided for 
the exercise of authority by the controllers of 
capital. This authority is now passing—after a 
transitional state of uneasy compromise be- 
tween capital and trade-unionism—to the state. 
The transfer of authority is not unnaturally 
resented by those who once exercised it as a 
deprivation of their liberty; and this explains 
why liberty has readily become in recent times 
a conservative and even reactionary slogan. But 
it is not so resented by the masses, who do not 
necessarily see in the increased authority of the 
state a loss of liberty for themselves. 

There is all the difference in the world be- 
tween an examination of the conditions which a 
new faith and a new moral purpose must fulfill 
and an assurance that this faith and this pur- 
pose will come to birth. They cannot be gener- 
ated by an intellectual process, which can do no 
more than demonstrate the need for them if 
civilization is to be saved. 

It will be the prelude either to the fairly 
rapid decay—or perhaps the violent overthrow 
—of the civilization which has prevailed in 
Europe for the past 300 years or else to a de- 
cisive turning-point and new birth. 


In closing I want to quote from Lynd’s 
PM article: 


I believe profoundly in the eventual victory 
of democracy—over the long future. But the 
road back will be long, and American democracy 
carries no lucky horseshoe in its pocket. A re- 
cent issue of the London Economist says, “De- 
mocracy in the twentieth century needs fire in 
its belly.” 

That kind of fire does not happen. Nor will 
voting out one President in November and vot- 
ing in another kindle it. It can come only as the 
imagination and energies of all the millions of 
our citizens are enlisted in the direct work of 
building more democracy—and a lot more! The 
thing will have to happen which those in power 
have been afraid to let happen here in the Unit- 
ed States during this war: a genuine people’s 
movement, all-out and hell-bent for action. 


Such determined action can be the only 
answer and challenge to either communism 
or fascism. If the challenges of these two 
systems are not met squarely and intelli- 
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gently, we shall end up by getting one of 
them—if not both, one after the other. How 
can we meet the challenge? 

Carr has stated the conditions under 
which a movement could arise. It is still a 
question, and a serious one, whether there 
will be any such movement before our civili- 
zation disappears. Is there anything that 
we as social scientists can do to stimulate 
the formation of such a movement? In the 
past such movements have arisen in times of 
crisis through an emotional wave that has 
swept a country, usually through the in- 
spiration of one man in the beginning. 

Shall we always have to depend on such 
haphazard occurrences, or do the social sci- 
ences yet know enough to engineer a sound- 
ly planned movement that will better the 
common lot of man in a modern state? If 
such a movement could be engineered, what 
should be the social and economic plan that 
such a movement should try to carry to 
realization? Any plan would have to be 
based on the present socioeconomic struc- 
ture, even if it departed from it; and it 
would have to take into consideration the 
already formed personalities of the people 
over whom the movement would have to 
sweep. This means a combination of social 
analysis and psychology. Otherwise we 
should be constructing another unrealistic 
utopia with limited appeal and with abso- 
lutely no possible chance of realization in 
this world of ours. 

In this paper I have tried to present some 
of the desperately serious problems that 
face our society today. I cannot give you a 
neatly tied-up package of solutions. I have 
merely raised questions for the social scien- 
tists to grapple with. My last question is: 
Are we able to come to grips with pressing 
social and economic problems, or do we have 
to sit studiously on the sidelines and watch 
things happen without any means of con- 
trolling the blind forces to which man is still 
subject in his social, economic, and political 
life? 
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Missionaries represent a subculture within Western culture. They stress theology and the moral taboos 
more than do their fellow-countrymen. According to the prejudices of their sects, missions combat naked- 
ness, manners, and the mores concerning marriage, health, property, and what they accomplish is charac- 
teristically a compromise between Western and indigenous ways. In some cases easily assimilable, the new 
traits may weaken the family and the prestige of the chief, destroy social classes and create new ones, and 


usurp the native arts. 


It is a characteristic of the Euro-Ameri- 
can culture that it has, as one of its aspects, 
a belief in its own superiority. But that is a 
content of all cultures. A distinguishing 
characteristic of this culture is the belief 
that it is so superior and so desirable that it 
should be the possession of all peoples. Thus, 
the colonial administrator, the trader, the 
physician, the educator, and the missionary 
are, as members of this culture, so possessed 
of this belief that there is a profound im- 
pulse to extend what are believed to be its 
benefits throughout the world. 

This belief is held in varying degrees of 
intensity by different segments of the peo- 
ple; what distinguishes missionaries and 
mission groups from other possessors of the 
culture is only the intensity of the belief. 
“Go ye into the world and preach the gospel 
to every people” is at once the charter of the 
missionary’s activities and an expression of 
his intention. 

A missionary is thus a member of his so- 
ciety, characterized by the culture of his 
society and differing only from other mem- 
bers of his society by emphases on particu- 
lar aspects of his culture. Along with other 
members of his society whom he meets and 
with whom he competes im partibus infidelt- 
um, he has certain cultural characteristics in 
common. To take only a few examples, he 
dresses in a certain way, he believes in 
monogamy, he believes in abstract justice 
(i.e., Euro-American legal concepts and pro- 
cedures), he is a member of an economic 
system which he believes works (with some 
modifications to allow for the confusion of 
economic thought in his homeland), and he 


observes certain rituals centering around 
eating, the taboo on the human body, and 
the observance of a system of sexual re- 
straints. A missionary may be easily dis- 
tinguished from other members of his so- 
ciety in one or several of these fields of be- 
lief or behavior, but, as compared to mem- 
bers of other societies, the similarities are 
greater than the differences. 

But the differences are there, and they 
are important. Missionaries represent par- 
ticular segments of their culture. A complete 
analysis of these differences is obviously 
impossible; examples again must suggest 
them. As compared with the administrators 
and traders who, with them, are representa- 
tives of our society abroad, they profess 
and, in general, observe a more rigid ad- 
herence to our formal sexual code; they pro- 
fess and observe a greater technical honesty; 
they propound a theological system which 
other members of our society do not take too 
seriously; and they are more intensely con- 
cerned with the minor taboos of our culture: 
tobacco, drink, and verbal prohibitions 
against obscenity, profanity, and blasphemy. 

This may all be summed up by saying 
that missionaries and the groups which ac- 
tively support them are definite subcultures. 
This is an oversimplification; the complex- 
ities of the statement can be only indicated. 
They are a religious subculture; this again 
can be analyzed with a theological subcul- 
ture and an ethical subculture. They may 
be members of a regional, an ethnic, or a 
social class subculture. An example which 
encompasses several of these classifications 
is a Mormon mission. They are members of 
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a theological and ethical and a regional sub- 
culture; they are also members of a social 
class subculture. The missionaries of the 
Dutch Reformed church are members of a 
theological, an ethical, an ethnic, and a so- 
cial class subculture. 

Possibly one of the more interesting sub- 
cultural differences is that of social class. 
This can be seen more clearly in the case of 
British missions because the class lines are 
more clearly drawn in Britain than in Amer- 
ica. Thus, the London Missionary Society 
is an example of a group whose members be- 
long to the middle class; no one belonging 
to what is called in England the upper mid- 
dle class is an L.M.S. missionary, nor does it 
contain members of the lower class. The 
society was founded as a nonsectarian 
Protestant mission; for various reasons it 
became dominated by Congregationalists, 
though members of the Church of Scotland 
also belong to the L.M.S. This means that 
the mores transmitted by members of this 
society are those characteristic of the Brit- 
ish middle class. It also explains why British 
administrators, who belong, on the whole, 
to a somewhat higher social class, refer to 
them as “decent people, but a bit limited.” 
Another example is that of an Italian Catho- 
lic mission which recruits as priests only 
those who have private incomes. It was 
adopted as a device to insure the financial 
self-sufficiency of the mission. Its result was 
to enlist members of the upper middle class. 
Further, its headquarters is in Torino (Tu- 
rin), a place traditionally devoted to the 
royal family, as contrasted with the Fascists. 
This combination of theology, mores, and 
politics has its effects upon the attitudes 
transmitted to the native adherents of the 
mission. 

One particular distinction dependent up- 
on social class differentiation is the extent of 
emphasis laid upon the minor mores. An 
English Baptist missionary in Africa went to 
a tribe in which everything pertaining to 
clothes was the concern of the men. This 
included washing the clothes. The worthy 
missionary wife, transmitting her class re- 
sponsibilities to the women of the tribe, 
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considered it necessary to teach them not 
only how to wash clothes but the concept 
that women should wash them. This con- 
tinued until a delegation of tribesmen 
aproached the lady and said that they, the 
men, preferred to wash the clothes on the 
ground that the work was too hard for wom- 
en. In the Universities Mission to Central 
Africa (U.M.C.A.) the problem would not 
have arisen. The missionaries of that group 
are, on the whole, members of the British 
upper middle class. To them, it would be 
important that their clothes were washed; 
but in their class there would be no estab- 
lished division of labor between them. It is 
not customary for any member of their class 
to wash clothes. 

This leads to the fact that it is difficult to 
talk about mission groups as though they 
were identical. In fact, missions are widely 
differentiated. Subcultural differences, par- 
ticularly the differences of social class, have 
already been noted. The difference between 
Catholic and Protestant is equally impor- 
tant. Catholic missionaries accept a special 
form of life, including continence, eschewing 
of family life, and some form or other of 
communal property; this for themselves 
alone, not for their converts. Protestant 
missionaries maintain a more or less con- 
ventional form of family life and sexual re- 
lationships. 

The missionary transmits his culture in 
various ways. A distinction may be made be- 
tween the deliberate and the inadvertent 
method. As a man with a purpose, the mis- 
sionary will deliberately and systematically 
teach theology, ethics, and morals. As a 
convinced adherent of his culture he will al- 
so systematically impart literacy, science, 
and a certain amount of technology. These 
form the basis of his school curriculum and 
the conscious content of such instruction as 
he may impart informally. But also, as a 
participant in a culture, he will have certain 
basic attitudes which are not part of the 
essential ethic of Christianity or of the use- 
ful cultural technologies he transmits. These 
attitudes will manifest themselves in un- 
systematized but nevertheless consistent 
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reactions to situations. In this way our at- 
titudes to exposure of the human body, to 
open discussion of sexual matters, and to 
rituals of social intercourse are transmitted 
unconsciously. Similar, though not identical, 
is the unconsidered transmission of minor 
crafts. An example is the widespread teach- 
ing of embroidery, frequently to the detri- 
ment of indigenous arts. 

The preceding paragraph has suggested 
the content of culture transmitted. It re- 
mains to note that some of it is changed in 
the process of transmission. An alien culture 
has its own systems of thought, its own 
morals, and its own attitudes and values. If 
the culture is complex, if it is what is called a 
civilization, there will be conscious re- 
sistance to a new theological system. The 
converts themselves will be affected by their 
own cultural cosmology, and the new theol- 
ogy will take its place against an alien back- 
ground. Similarly, an ethical system will be 
modified. In a society permitting polygyny, 
a Christian convert will become a convinced 
monogamist, but this does not mean that 
monogamy will mean to him what monog- 
amy means to a European or an American. 
The relationship between husband and wife 
will be different. In some cultures Chris- 
tianity will fail to impose conjugal fidelity, 
even to the extent that it is observed here. 
Recognition of nonmarital unions will oc- 
cur. Similarly, rigid codes of honesty con- 
cerning property will be changed in trans- 
mission; in a society where certain types of 
property are communal, or where transfers 
of property are easy and informal, attitudes 
toward personal possessions are not the 
Same as ours and cannot be made so by 
precept. 

In the case of cultural techniques, the 
amount of diffused knowledge will depend 
upon many factors and may, in some so- 
cieties, be very comprehensive. Knowledge 
of reading and writing usually spreads fast, 
and the degree of literacy is dependant pri- 
marily upon the educational resources of the 
mission.' The effects of literacy are far- 

t See Robert E. Park, ‘‘Missions and the Modern 
World,” in this symposium. 


reaching and unexpected. Craftsmanship 
and engineering are transmitted to the ex- 
tent that the need for them is seen. Medical 
and health concepts, on the other hand, may 
conflict with indigenous concepts, such as a 
belief that witchcraft is responsible for all 
the greater misfortunes, or indigenous prac- 
tices of ritual value, such as the use of the 
common cup for the ritual drinking of kava 
in Samoa, may be at variance with ele- 
mentary hygienic precautions. Health con- 
cepts do make some headway, but they have 
to work against opposition. 

Missions will also introduce or develop 
new social organizations. In Samoa the 
Congregational church, under the guidance 
of the London Missionary Society, has de- 
veloped a complex organization which is now 
autonomous and self-supporting. It is some- 
thing quite new and embraces the whole of 
Samoa. Incidentally, it is different in many 
respects from Congregational organization 
in either Britain or America; in Samoa the 
central assembly has far more power than in 
the countries of origin. In East Africa there 
is a tendency for converts to cluster around 
the mission centers. This is not invariable, 
and many missions combat it. Where it oc- 
curs it constitutes a new social grouping. 
Alterations to social organization follow the 
adoption of Christian moral codes. In a 
polygynous society the adoption of monoga- 
my is, in itself, a major change in social or- 
ganization. 

In many primitive societies the advent 
of the missionary meant either the introduc- 
tion of clothing or an increase in the amount 
of clothing worn. But the missionary is not 
alone responsible. It is also to the interest of 
the trader to introduce clothing. Even some 
colonial administrators contribute to this 
end. Thus these three groups, who some- 
times work at odds one with the other, work 
here to the same end, though with different 
motives. Other fragments of Euro-American 
custom may be diffused. The four-poster 
bed is a commonplace object in Polynesia; 
tea and coffee are much appreciated in 
many parts of the primitive world; and, un- 
less and until regulated by mission sanction 
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and administrative action, the white man’s 
alcohol finds a ready market. These must 
serve as examples for many items. 

The diffusion of new ethical concepts and 
the introduction of new social groupings 
may modify, weaken; or destroy the in- 
digenous social organization. In a society 
which practices ancestor worship, the Chris- 
tian theological beliefs may weaken family 
and kin solidarity; the deification of ances- 
tors is a strong sanction to kinship obliga- 
tions. Where customary sanctions to the 
mores are destroyed, moral obligations will 
become less binding unless the mission can 
make the new beliefs sanction the customary 
morality. Where a mission is dominant, the 
power of indigenous chiefs or leaders is 
minimized. These few remarks can only sug- 
gest the enormous variety of possible re- 
sults. On the other hand, the native social 
structure may remain fundamentally un- 
‘changed, making only minor modifications 
to accommodate the new religion. Samoa is 
an example of such a phenomenon; the posi- 
tion of family, family head, and of kindred 
groupings is as strong there as it ever was. 
Christianity and associated cultural bor- 
rowings have modified it in some ways, such 
as the introduction of monogamy, but many 
aspects of borrowed culture have merely 
been added to it. 

The missionary’s aim is to teach; that is, 
to diffuse those elements of his culture which 
are, to him, of supreme importance. One sig- 
nificant corollary is that cultural diffusion is 
a one-way process. The missionary is to 
transmit his culture, not to receive any from 
his converts. This, of course, is a conse- 
quence never fully realized; the missionary 
learns much. Particularly when faced with 
an ancient civilization, the process of diffu- 
sion is in both directions. When the people 
to be converted are primitive, however, and 
to the degree that they are believed to be 
primitive, the missionary teaches, and learns 
only that which is necessary to his teaching. 
This is a form of cultural arrogance not 
characteristic of the missionary alone, but it 
reaches its heights in him because of the 
very nature of the attitudes and values 
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which induced him to become a mission- 
ary. 

As previously noted, missions are simply 
one of several agencies for the diffusion of 
Euro-American culture. They are an in- 
tegral part of the whcle movement which, in 
the past few centuries, has carried elements 
of Western culture through many parts of 
the world. As such, they have served to bal- 
ance the process of diffusion. Many other 
agencies of culture contact—traders, plant- 
ers, administrators—have been primarily 
concerned with one aspect of their culture. 
They have stressed the economic, the tech- 
nological, and the political aims of their so- 
ciety. The missionary has stressed the theo- 
logical and the ethical. Whatever other good 
or harm he has done to alien cultures 
through zeal or ignorance, he has brought 
certain elements of his own culture which 
have counteracted other influences. This 
has served, in some degree, to give protec- 
tion to the peoples of the alien cultures 
against the unchecked operation of eco- 
nomic motives or imperialistic ambitions. 
This is, of course, an oversimplification. 
Most members of the Euro-American so- 
cieties participate to some degree in all the 
significant aspects of their culture. The 
trader is not always devoid of religion or 
ethics, nor is the missionary always immune 
to economic temptation. But institutionally 
he is a necessary counterpart to the institu- 
tional behavior of the trader or the adminis- 
trator in the total process of cultural dif- 
fusion. 

A very brief note on the effect of mis- 
sions upon specific alien peoples might more 
concretely exemplify the processes discussed. 
The writer is acquainted intimately and at 
first hand with only two scenes of mission 
activity; hence they inevitably become the 
examples. 

The Samoans of the southern Pacific had 
no continuous or effective contact with the 
Euro-American culture until a missionary, 
a member of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, landed on the islands in 1832. At 
about the same time Tongan Wesleyan 
missionaries began their work, and in the 
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same decade Australian Wesleyan mission- 
aries arrived. In the following decade 
Roman Catholic missionaries established 
themselves. The Samoans have thus been 
subjected to mission influence for just a 
little over a century, and it is important 
that mission activities were the first Euro- 
American activities among this people. To- 
day, all are members or adherents of one of 
these churches. In round numbers, 60 per 
cent are Congregationalists, 20 per cent 
Wesleyans, and 20 per cent Roman Catho- 
lics.2 An account of the results of their work 
would be a sketch of the change from an 
isolated society to one with a limited but 
definite participation in Euro-American 
culture. Such a sketch is out of the question; 
a mere listing is all that is possible, and, be- 
cause they have the largest number of mem- 
bers, a listing of the achievements of the 
London Missionary Society may serve. 
First, they communicated a theology. This 
theology is only in part accepted by the peo- 
ple. It has not resulted, for example, in dis- 
sipating their fear of aitu, or spirits. Even 
most of the native pastors, a highly edu- 
cated group, fear them. The lay people, in- 
cluding the chiefs, accept only such aspects 
of the theology as conform to their basic 
cultural values. Second, the missions made 
the people literate. By the end of the nine- 
teenth century a complete school system 
was established with village schools taught 
by the pastors, boarding schools, and a 
seminary where the pastors are trained. Since 
the partition of Samoa in 1900, governments 
have partly superseded and made some ex- 
tension to the educational system, but lit- 
eracy for the whole population was initially 
the achievement of the missions, so that 
nowadays 99 per cent of the adults can read 
and write. 

Since the Samoans have accepted only a 
limited number of items of our material 
culture, it is impossible to determine which 
of the various influences is most responsible. 


Three other denominations are represented— 
the Mormons, the Seventh-Day Adventists, and the 
Church of England—but their adherents are, as yet, 
so few in numbers that they are here ignored. 


The Samoans now wear imported clothes; 
this, as noted above, is probably the com- 
bined result of missionary morality and 
trader enterprise. 

Teachings in health have had obvious 
results only since governments took matters 
in hand. Between 1832 and 1900 the popula- 
tion dwindled from an estimated 50,000 to 
30,000. In that year Germany took over 
western Samoa; the United States, eastern 
Samoa. (Western Samoa was mandated to 
New Zealand at the conclusion of the last 
war.) Between that year and 1936 the popu- 
lation increased to 65,000. The mission 
schools simply participated in a program 
largely developed by the governments. 

Mission moral codes included, of course, 
monogamy and sexual continence. Monoga- 
my was accepted, although certain types of 
extramarital relationships have social sanc- 
tions. The missions have failed to impose 
premarital chastity. 

In the field of social organization the 
native structure remained essentially as it 
was. A number of joint families, each under 
a chief with a hereditary title, constitute a 
village. The titled chief is at once the head 
of his family and a member of the village 
council. With the advent of an organized 
church, the church was incorporated into 
the village. The deacons, who rule the local 
church, are chosen from the chiefs, and, on 
important issues, the village chiefs as a 
group decide matters. The pastor is thus a 
servant of the chiefs, though he is an object 
of. respect and of ritual attitudes. The Con- 
gregational Church of Samoa is governed by 
a council of elected delegates. But, as these 
are almost invariably chiefs or pastors, it 
remains essentially Samoan, that is, it at- 
tempts not to alter the existing order but to 
fit into it. 

Samoa was a cultural and a ritual, but 
not a political, unity except at rare intervals. 
Intervillage and interdistrict wars were fre- 
quent. It is notable that the missions failed 
to prevent these petty internecine wars, just 
as the churches have failed to prevent na- 
tionalist wars. Petty warfare came to an end 
only in 1900. Similarly, the influence of the 
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missions failed to make Samoa a political 
unity, although the organized church gave 
it a unifying organization; that is, the 
church itself, which represented allof Samoa. 
But the existence of competing denomina- 
tions was frequently used as a tool for local 
ambitions and political disunion. 

The other example is the Hehe tribe of 
Iringa Province in Tanganyika Territory. 
The tribe, now numbering 85,000, was sub- 
jugated by the Germans in 1898. At about 
the same time German Catholic missionaries 
of the Benedictine order began their work. 
The conquest of the tribe had resulted in 
some social disorganization, and the first 
compact group of adherents consisted of a 
number of families who settled around the 
mission at the headquarters in Tosamagan- 
ga. As the country became pacified, the 
mission extended its work, and schools were 
established. The war from 1914 to 1918 was 
another cause of disturbance, and shortly 
after the war the mission was handed over 
to the Italian Consolata order. This order 
has gradually extended its work and had, by 
1934, a number of village schools and a 
central boarding school. Of the total popu- 
lation, the mission priests estimated that 
they had 9,000 adherents and that the 
Mohammedans numbered 6,000; so that 
70,000 still followed their traditional reli- 
gious practices, chiefly involving ancestor 
worship. 

The theology taught is, of course, the 
Catholic dogma. Many converts can repeat 
it, but there are, as yet, no theologians 
among them. Indigenous beliefs still com- 
pete even in the minds of the conscientious 
converts. 

As in Samoa, Christian morality involved 
monogamy. This was of much more moment 
than in Samoa. In Samoa, polygyny was the 
prerogative of the higher chiefs; among the 
Hehe it is a reasonable ambition of all men, 
and 38 percent of the married men have more 
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than one wife. Monogamy thus involves a 
more comprehensive change in social organi- 
zation. It also has the interesting result of 
creating a new class of women. A number of 
native Christians marry only one wife, but 
many have one or more regular, recognized 
concubines. In pagan polygynous marriages 
all women are equal, except for a slight re- 
spect paid by all to the first wife. Concu- 
binage created by mission morality divides 
female mates into an upper and a lower 
class. This may easily continue, since the 
ratio of females to males is six to five. The 
mission seems to have made some headway 
in inculcating premarital chastity; but this 
is not so great an achievement as it sounds, 
since girls marry shortly after puberty. 
Among a minority of Christian married 
people, marital fidelity seems to be ob- 
served. The evidence for this is that children 
of some Christian wives are born at closer 
time intervals than among the pagans. 
Among the unconverted, children are born 
two or three years apart, the husband being 
morally free to seek sexual satisfaction else- 
where. 

In the field of secular education there is 
little difference between government and 
mission schools; both follow the same cur- 
riculum, and there is a system of co-opera- 
tion. Health, crafts, and agriculture are 
taught as well as the more academic sub- 
jects, and the people are gradually acquiring 
some Euro-American technology. But the 
tribe remains relatively untouched as yet. 
Several generations of consistent mission 
work may accomplish much cultural diffu- 
sion, but by that time it will be difficult to 
analyze the significance of the various agen- 
cies. Except in the field of theology and, pos- 
sibly, sexual morality, culture will be dif- 
fused, as in the past, because of the com- 
bined activities of government, commerce, 
and missions. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


EZRA DWIGHT SANDERSON, 1878-1944 


Dwight Sanderson, former president of 
the American Sociological Society, 1942, 
and of the Rural Sociological Society, 1938, 
and distinguished rural sociologist, died in 
Ithaca, New York, on September 27, 1944. 
He was born in Clio, Michigan, September 
25, 1878. 

Dwight Sanderson retired from active 
service in Cornell University as professor 
and head of the department of rural sociol- 
ogy in October, 1943, after twenty-five 
years of service. He had been the head of 
this department from its inception in 1918 
and had been chiefly responsible for its 
growth and development. 

Dr. Sanderson received his B.S. degree at 
Michigan Agricultural Collegain 1897 and a 
second B.S. in Agriculture, specializing in 
entomology, from Cornell University in 
1808. 

From 1898 to 1917 he served in several 
positions in the field of entomology in 
Maryland, Delaware, Texas, New Hamp- 
shire, and West Virginia, in 1904 becoming 
professor of zodlogy and state entomologist 
at New Hampshire State College. His en- 
tomological writings included four books 
and more than fifty articles. In 1911 he was 
president of the Association of Economic 
Entomologists. 


In 1907 Dr. Sanderson began a period of 


service as an agricultural college administra- 
tor, first as director of the New Hampshire 
Agricultural Experiment Station, then from 
1910 to 1915 in West Virginia as dean of the 
College of Agriculture. Becoming interested 
in the study of the human problems of rural 
life, he entered the University of Chicago in 
1917 to take graduate work in sociology and 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in 1921. 

For several years at Cornell University, 
Professor Sanderson and one other colleague 


did all the teaching and research work. 
Soon he was able to add an extension work- 
er, then an additional teacher and research 
colleague. In those early days he began re- 
search projects in the. delineation of the 
rural community, and it was in this area 
that he made his most important contribu- 
tion to rural sociology. 

The department which he directed be- 
came recognized as a leading one in the 
United States. In the last quarter-century 
forty students have taken the Doctor’s 
degree in rural sociology, in addition to the 
large number who have received the 
Master’s degree. Practically all these men 
now hold responsible positions in the field of 
rural sociology in colleges of agriculture, in 
experiment stations, in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and in several 
foreign countries. 

In association with his graduate students, 
he published a series of monographs on the 
rural community. His books include The 
Farmer and His Community, The Rural Com- 
munity, Rural Community Organization (in 
collaboration with Robert A. Polson), and 
Rural Sociology and Rural Social Organiza- 
tion. 

Dr. Sanderson was a continuous writer in 
the field of general and rural sociology. In 
addition, he published seventeen research 
bulletins, most of them from the Experi- 
ment Station at Cornell, forty-eight articles 
in scientific journals and magazines, and an 
extensive list of reports, proceedings, and 
book reviews. 

Dr. Sanderson was active in the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association, of which he 
was one of the founders and the first secre- 
tary and later its president. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


American Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations—The following pamphlets are 
announced for this fall and may be ordered 
from the Institute, 1 East Fifty-fourth 
Street, New York 22, New York. Prices 
vary from five to twenty-five cents each. 
The titles: Our Job in the Pacific, by Henry 
A. Wallace; Filipinos and Their Country, by 
Catherine Porter; Pacific Islands: Today 
and Tomorrow, by Marie M. Keesing; War- 
time China, by Maxwell S. Stewart; Co- 
operation for What? U.S. and British Com- 
monwealth, by F. R. Scott; Speaking of India, 
by Miriam S. Farley; Meet the Anzacs, by 
W. L. Holland and P. E. Lilienthal; Know 
Your Enemy: Japan, by Anthony Jenkin- 
son; What about Our Japanese-Americans? 
by Carey McWilliams; Asia’s Captive 
Colonies, by P. E. Lilienthal and J. B. Oakie; 
Alaska Comes of Age, by Julius C. Edelstein; 
Labor in Australia, by Lloyd Ross; and Our 
Far Eastern Record, by W. W. Lockwood 
and F. Brodie. 


Bucknell University —Dr. Arthur Wood, 
recently of the University of Buffalo, will 
join the department of Sociology of Buck- 
nell University on November 1, 1944. 


University of Buffalo—Mr. Llewellyn 
Gross, formerly of the University of Idaho, 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
sociology at the University of Buffalo. 


University of Chicago—Dr. Louis Wirth 
has returned to the campus after a six- 
month leave as director of planning for the 
Illinois Post-war Planning Commission. 

Edward Shils has been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor of sociology in 
the College. For the past two years he has 
been on leave in England in the government 
service. 

Dr. Willam Foote Whyte is research 
associate in sociology, with the rank of as- 
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sistant professor. He is a member of the 
Committee on Human Relations in Indus- 
try and is engaged on a study of the res- 
taurant industry. 


Columbia University—The department 
of psychiatry announces the establishment 
of a Psychoanalytic and Psychosomatic 
Clinic for Training and Research. The new 
clinic, first of its kind in the United States, 
is under the supervision of Dr. Nolan D. C. 
Lewis, executive officer of the department 
of psychiatry at Columbia University and 
director of the New York State Psychiatric 
Institute and Hospital. Dr. George E. 
Daniels, clinical professor of psychiatry, 
has been appointed chief of the Psycho- 
somatic Service. 

The following additional appointments 
were announced: Dr. Sandor Rado, clinical 
professor of psychiatry, director of the 
clinic and chief of the Psychoanalytic Serv- 
ices for In-Patients and Out-Patients; Dr. 
David M. Levy, assistant clinical professor 
of psychiatry, and chief of the Psychoanalyt- 
ic Service for Children; Dr. Abram Kardi- 
ner, assistant clinical professor of psychiatry 
and chairman of the Seminar on Compara- 
tive’ Analysis of Cultures. The new clinic is 
located at the Columbia-Presbyterian Medi- 
cal Center. It opened in October. 


Fisk University.—Professor E. B. Reuter, 
formerly chairman of the department of 
sociology at the University of Iowa, has 
joined the faculty as professor of sociology 
and consultant in the field of race and cul- 
ture for the Social Science Institute. 


Indiana University—W. Marshon De- 
Poister has joined the staff of the depart- 
ment of sociology as instructor. Mrs. Mar- 
garetta Tangerman has become supervisor 
of field work. 

Dr. Dinko Tomasic, who taught courses 
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in the A.S.T.P. last year, is now teaching 
standard courses in the department of so- 
ciology. 


Kent State University—Dr. John F. 
Cuber has resigned to accept a position as 
associate professor of sociology at Ohio 
State University. Dr. Cuber’s resignation 
came after seven years in this department. 

Dr. Delbert Miller, formerly of Washing- 
ton State College and the War Labor Board, 
has been added to the staff as associate pro- 
fessor. 


McGill University —Professor Forrest La 
Violette is preparing a report on Canadian 
evacuation of Japanese from the Pacific 
Coast for the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. The report involves a gen- 
eral statement of problems leading to evacu- 
ation and the reaction of the Japanese peo- 
ple to government policy. 


University of Maine——Miss Margaret S. 
Wilson, formerly assistant in rural sociology 
at Cornell University, has been appointed 
instructor in sociology. 


Massachusetts State College—Mr. Jay 
Henry Korson, formerly instructor of eco- 
nomics and sociology at Bowdoin College, 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
sociology. 


University of Michigan.—Professor Rob- 
ert C. Angell, chairman of the department 
of sociology on leave with the Ninth Army 
Air Force, has been promoted from the rank 
of major to lieutenant colonel. 

Associate Professor Theodore M. New- 
comb has returned to take up his duties in 
the sociology department after two and a 
half years with the O.W.L. in Washington. 

Associate Professor Lowell J. Carr has 
had a renewal of research funds for con- 
tinuation of a sociological study of the Wil- 
low Run Defense Area. 

Dr. Amos H. Hawley has been promoted 
to the rank of assistant professor of sociol- 


ogy. 


University of Missouri—Miss Zetta 
Bankert and Miss Margaret Bright have 
been appointed instructors, and Mr. Gerard 
Schultz has been appointed research as- 
sistant, in the department of rural sociology. 

Dr. Harold Kaufman is now preparing a 
series of three research bulletins based upon 
a sickness and medical service survey of 
five counties in Missouri. 

Late in 1943 Dr. C. E. Lively prepared a 
special report reviewing the rural health and 
medical service situation in Missouri. 

Professor C. T. Pihiblad, who for the 
last eighteen months has been senior price 
analyst in the Dallas regional office of the 
Office of Price Administration, has returned 
to the university. He will be chairman of the 
department of sociology during the current 
year. 

Brewton Berry has completed a year of 
research under the auspices of the Rosen- 
wald Fund and is back in residence at the 
university. During his absence from teach- 
ing duties he made a study of a mixed racial 
group in South Carolina. 

Lawrence Happle has been appointed 
instructor in sociology for the coming year. 
In co-operation with the state and national 
selective service administration he is mak- 
ing a statistical and ecological study of the 
eighty thousand draft rejectees in Missouri. 

Arthur Nebel, associate professor of so- 
cial work, is now stationed in China as a 
major in the infantry. 

Noel P. Gist, who is on leave of absence 
this year, is teaching at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


Northwestern University.—Dr. Paul Mead- 
ows has accepted a position at Montana 
State University as assistant director of the 
Study of Montana Life and Tradition re- 
cently sponsored by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. 

Professors William L. Bailey and Thomas 
D. Eliot are offering courses on the sociology 
of war and the social economics of the post- 
war period. 

Dr. A. J. Todd, retired, continues to ar- 
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bitrate employer disputes for the War Labor 
Board. 

Professor Eliot participated in the region- 
al conference of Community Chests and 
Councils at Lake Geneva and in the summer 
institute of the Society for Social Research. 


Ohio State University—Dr. John E. 
Cuber, formerly of Kent State University, 
has joined the staff in the rank of associate 
professor. He will work in the fields of the 
family and sociology theory. 

Mr. John W. Bennett has joined the staff 
in the rank of instructor, teaching courses 
in anthropology. He is temporarily replac- 
ing Dr. Jack Harris, who is on leave for gov- 
ernment work in South Africa. 

Dr. Lloyd A. Cook has been promoted to 
the rank of a full professor. 

Mr. Carl Nissen has been promoted from 
assistant to instructor. 

This summer Professor Walter C. Reck- 
less conducted institutes in the training of 
probation-parole workers in Connecticut, 
Kentucky, and California. 


University of Pitishurgh—Dr. Edna T. 
Batz and Mr. John Bethune have been 
added to the staff. Several members are on 
leave in the Army, Navy, and other work 
related to the war. 


Russell Sage Foundation.—Dr. Esther 
Lucille Brown has been appointed as direc- 
tor of its newly organized department of 
studies in the professions. Dr. Brown has 
been on the Foundation staff since 1933 and 
is already the author of five volumes dealing, 
respectively, with the professions of en- 
gineering, law, medicine, nursing, and social 
work, 


University of South Dakota—A. L. Lincoln 
has been promoted to the rank of assistant 
professor of social work. Professor Reugen 
Hill has accepted a position as associate 
professor of sociology at Iowa State College 
beginning with the winter quarter. 
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Southern Methodist University—Dr. Wal- 
ter T. Watson, head of the department of 
sociology, Southern Methodist University, 
is serving as regional wage analyst, Region 
V, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which 
covers the three states of Texas, Louisiana, 
and Oklahoma. 


State College of Washington.—Dr. H. 
Ashley Weeks continues with the Morale 
Services of the United States Army some- 
where in the South Pacific. 

Dr. Henry J. Meyer remains with the 
War Labor Board in Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Delbert C. Miller has accepted a posi- 
tion as associate professor of sociology at 
Kent State University. 

Dr. Carl F. Reuss has accepted a position 
as acting head of the department of sociology 
at Capital University. 

Dr. T. H. Kennedy of Middle Tennes- 
see State College has come to the depart- 
ment as assistant professor of sociology. 

Mr. John Edlefsen, M.A. 1941, is gradu- 
ate assistant in the department. 

Dr. Fred R. Yoder, who was on leave with 
the Army Air Corps for a year, has returned 
to his position as head of the department. 


Talledega College.—Dr. Gustav Ichheuser 
has accepted an appointment to the depart- 
ment of sociology of the University of Chi- 
cago for the academic year 1944-45. 


Temple University —Dr. Negley K. Tee- 
ters, assistant professor of sociology at 
Temple University, has returned from a 
four-month tour of Central and South 
American countries where he studied the 
penal systems and prisons. Dr. Teeters 
visited Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Boliv- 
ia, Peru, Chile, Argentina, and Brazil. 


University of Tennessee.—Lewis C. Cope- 
land, who has been teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee during the last year, is 
now engaged as a social science analyst in 
the Division on Business Research of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, in the Knox- 
ville office. 
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University of Texas.—Dr. Walter J. 
Coutu, who was visiting associate professor 
in this department for two years from 1941 
to 1943, is now chief of the Research Sec- 
tion, Social Protection Division, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Norman Humphrey, assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at Wayne University, 
taught courses in applied sociology and the 
sociology of institutions during the summer 
term. He is now spending the winter in 
Mexico on a research grant from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Dr. Walter Gordon Browder, instructor 
on leave, is now serving with General Pat- 
ton’s Third Army in Europe. 

Mrs. Doris Baker Griscom, graduate of 
this department and a graduate fellow at 
Bryn Mawr for two years, is instructor in 
the department. 


University of Toronto.—Professor Sylvia 
Thrupp is to teach this winter in the de- 
partment of sociology. She is on leave from 
the University of British Columbia. 


United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration Copies of the official 
report of the Director General to the 
U.N.R.R.A. Council are available free 
of charge to professional people. The 
140-page report covers the organization of 
U.N.R.R.A. and outlines the problems con- 
fronting it during the coming month. Re- 
quests may be directed to U.N.R.R.A., 
1344 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 25, 
D.C. The request should indicate the pro- 
fessional interest of the applicant. 


War Department Correction Division.— 
The War Department on September 11, 
1944, established a Correction Division in 
the Office of the Adjutant General to co- 
ordinate and standardize the rehabilitation 
and control of all military prisoners. This 
means offenders against the Articles of War. 
The new agency has staff jurisdiction over 
the Army’s disciplinary barracks, rehabili- 
tation centers, post stockades, and guard- 
houses, as well as installations for the de- 
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tention and rehabilitation of general and 
garrison prisoners in overseas theaters of 
operation. The object is the restoration of 
promising offenders to honorable status in 
the Army and the rehabilitation in civilian 
life of those who must be discharged. 

Colonel Marion Rushton, administrative 
officer in the Office of the Under Secretary 
of War, was named director of the division. 

A board of consultants composed of civil- 
ian authorities in the correctional field is 
being established to assist the Correction 
Division in setting and maintaining high 
standards. Austin H. MacCormick, con- 
sultant to the Under Secretary of War and 
executor director of the Osborne Association 
Inc., has been appointed to the board. 
Military personnel with successful civilian 
experience in correctional work are being as- 
signed in increasing numbers in the institu- 
tions and at headquarters. 

The headquarters of the Correction Divi- 
sion is in the Pentagon Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


George Washington University —The 
School of Government will inaugurate a new 
program of graduate work this fall under the 
deanship of Dr. William C. Johnstone, pro- 
fessor of political science. Dr. Arthur E. 
Burns, professor of economics, will be the 
assistant dean. 


Wayne University—Melvin J. Tumin 
(Ph.D. Northwestern 1944) has been ap- 
pointed instructor in anthropology. Frank 
E. Hartung, former special instructor, has 
been appointed instructor in sociology. 

H. Warren Dunham, assistant professor 
of sociology, is on leave with the Research 
Division, Office of War Information, for the 
winter semesters. He is also teaching a 
course on “The City” at Howard University. 

Donald C. Marsh, former assistant pro- 
fessor, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of sociology. 

Elizabeth Briant Lee (Ph.D. Yale 1937) 
has been appointed instructor in sociology 
in the Wayne School of Nursing. Collerohe 


Krassovsky (Ph.D. Michigan 1937) has 
been appointed a special lecturer in social 
science. 

Other new special lecturers or instruc- 
tors in the department are: W. A. Goldberg 
(Ph.D. Northwestern 1940), governmental 
analyst, City Controller’s Office, Detroit; 
Beulah B. Whitby, associate director, 
Mayor’s Interracial Commission, Detroit; 
Hazel Osborne, associate professor of social 
work, Wayne; and Richardson L. Rice, as- 
sociate director, Methodist Children’s 
Home Society, Detroit. 

Professor Marsh has just published, 
through Wayne University Press, a sum- 
mary of the findings of the Negro-Jewish re- 
lations study he has been conducting under 
the joint auspices of the Jewish Community 
Council, Detroit N.A.A.C.P., and Wayne 
University. 


University of | Wisconsin. —Professor 
Howard Becker left in August for service 
with the Office of Strategic Services; he 
will eventually be sent overseas. 

Professor Noel P. Gist of the University 
of Missouri will act as lecturer in sociology 
during the academic year 1944-45. 

Dr. Arthur P. Miles, recently with the 
Social Security Board with offices in Denver, 
Colorado, is joining the departmental staff 
in the field of social work. Before going into 
government service, Dr. Miles taught at 
Tulane University. 

Doubleday, Doran and Company recently 
published Mankind So Far by William W. 
Howells, assistant professor of anthropology. 

Mr. Myles W. Rodehaver has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of rural sociology. 
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Yale University —Maurice R. Davie has 
taken a leave of absence for a year to direct a 
study on the refugee problem, under the 
auspices of the Committee for the Study of 
Recent Immigration from Europe, of which 
Dr. Alvin Johnson is chairman. His head- 
quarters are at 139 Centre Street, New York 
13, New York. 

Bernhard J. Stern, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, will be visiting professor in the coming 
academic year. He will give courses on race 
and culture contact and on sociological 
aspects of medicine. 

James G. Leyburn has resumed his 
academic duties after spending a year in 
South Africa on a Lend-Lease mission. He is 
serving as acting chairman of the depart- 
ment. He has two forthcoming articles on 
the urban and the rural native of South 
Africa. 

Raymond Kennedy, who has written ex- 
tensively on the Netherlands East Indies, is 
consultant to the State Department and the 
Office of Strategic Services. During the 
coming year he will act as director of gradu- 
ate studies in sociology. 

Leo W. Simmons has completed his two- 
volume treatise on the role of the aged in 
primitive and modern society. It will be 
published early in 1945. 

Selden D. Bacon is devoting part time 
to the Yale School of Alcohol Studies, where 
he is directing sociological research in the 
folkways of drinking and the problems of 
alcoholism. 

Wendell King has joined the department 
as instructor. He has recently completed a 
study of social cleavage in a small New 
England community. 
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Society and Nature: A Sociological Inquiry. By 
Hans KELSEN. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. viili+391. $4.00. 
This book is an impressive achievement in 

the interrelating of social sciences. A competent 
review would call for four specialists—in an- 
thropology, classical (Greek) scholarship, sci- 
entific method, and jurisprudence—and the 
last, for which the author is primarily known, 
would be the least in question. The present 
writer possesses none of the four special compe- 
tences and can only state the fact and leave it to 
the reader to make allowances accordingly. The 
volume is an expanded re-working of a longish 
article, ‘Die Entstehung des Kausalgesetzes 
aus dem Vergeltungsprinzip,” in the Journal of 
Unified Science (Erkenntnis) for June, 1939. It 
argues the same thesis—that the modern no- 
tion of scientific causality evolved out of the 
idea of retribution. The new title suggests a 
broader doctrine, a “social interpretation of 
nature” (the title of the first chapter). This 
would not be very different from the description 
of primitive thought as “animistic,” familiar in 
anthropology since Tyler. However, Kelsen 
explicitly opposes Tyler’s view that primitive 
religion is morally indifferent. Nearly two-thirds 
of the book consists of a survey of ethnographi- 
cal literature, primary and secondary, not rep- 
resented in the article. 

In the reviewer’s opinion the book as a whole 
renders a service in emphasizing the “moralis- 
tic” tendency of early thought. Its value might 
have been increased by greater development of 
the persistence of this note in civilized mentali- 
ty, including the thinking of scientists when not 
directly concerned with their specialties. But 
it hardly requires a trained anthropologist to 
see that the material presented fails to establish 
the position that preliterate man’s interpreta- 
tion of nature ran exclusively in terms of crime 
and (deserved) punishment (and virtue and re- 
ward). Moreover, the material itself, while im- 
posing in scope and skilful utilization, clearly 
shows lack of selection for scientific value and 
an uncritical attitude of the author toward the 
early sources. Kelsen himself frequently recog- 
nizes other factors in primitive thinking about 
nature, especially the arbitrary will of super- 
natural powers, shown in their susceptibility to 
coercion and deception, “bribery” (exchange), 


and other sorts of “influence.” Further, men 
think they control events by magical practices 
not supposed to involve ghosts or deities as in- 
termediary agents and not connected with 
punishment or reward. The theory is strength- 
ened by the observation (in the concluding 
chapter) that to the primitive mind the ordinary 
course of events does not call for explanation 
or provoke thought. It may be noted that, while 
the author insists on the “double character” 
of the principle of retribution (p. 60), the re- 
ward aspect is not exemplified. In a book writ- 
ten by a jurist, one is struck by the paucity of 
treatment of the primitive conception of crime 
and the peculiarities of preliterate in compari- 
son with modern law. In general, the norm 
seems to be simply custom, the established order 
of things (pp. 44, 47, etc.). At one point (p. 
115) the author mentions a difference of opin- 
ion between two field observers as to whether 
the deity of the Andaman Islanders punishes 
only infractions of ritual norms or ‘‘also’”’ mur- 
der, theft, adultery, etc. 

To this reviewer the most interesting section 
of the book is the first chapter of Part II (chap. 
iv), which deals with the idea of retribution in 
Greek religion. This also is new, the article of 
1939 covering only Greek philosophy. Like the 
anthropological part, it is imposing (to a novice) 
for its scope and scholarly quality. It covers de- 
velopments from pre-Homeric times through 
the classical period (Euripides), with copious 
citations from the sources and from modern 
discussion. 

The main theme is the transformation of 
Greek ideas connected with retribution, in re- 
lation to the changing forms of social and politi- 
cal organization and law. It is argued that, as 
the law came to be viewed as something social 
and human rather than an expression of super- 
natural will, the conception of supernatural 
powers and of the human soul, with that of 
causality in nature, all underwent corresponding 
changes. The agent of retribution was changed 
from the ghost or death-soul (a view associated 
with pre-Homeric, chthonian religion, pre- 
sumably taken over by the conquering Greeks 
from the aborigines of the country) first to the 
Olympian gods, who in turn tended to drop out 
in favor of a philosophical view of values, mak- 
ing human acts embody their own retribution. 
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At the end, Euripides denied divine justice and 
even the existence of the gods, interpreting law 
or justice (Dike) in terms of fate, which “‘be- 
comes almost an impersonal principle, approxi- 
mating the law of causality” (p. 210). At the 
second stage the soul reversed its role in retribu- 
tion; originally, the death-soul had been the 
“subject of retribution, .... conceived of as a 
demon with the character of a punishing deity.” 
Later, in the course of the revolutionary social 
changes and the accompanying religious move- 
ment of the seventh and sixth centuries (Or- 
phism and Pythagoreanism), belief in justice 
realizing itself in this world was shaken, desire 
for a compensatory justice in a future world 
increased, and the soul finally became “the ob- 
ject of retribution; it prolonged the individual’s 
existence after death, not to punish or reward 
others, but to be itself punished or rewarded, 
either in another world or, after being reborn, 
during a second life in this world” (p. 223). The 
nature and role of avenging deities, especially 
the Erinyes (finally transformed into the 
Eumenides) and their relation to the Olympians 
and to personified law and justice (Dike, 
Themis), are interestingly discussed. 

In comparison with the treatment of religion 
by the tragic poets, chapter v, on “The Law of 
Causality and the Principle of Retribution in 
the Greek Philosophy of Nature,” appears 
forced or irrelevant and unconvincing. It is ar- 
gued that, with the development of critical in- 
quiry, the notion of retribution became attenu- 
ated, generalized, and merged into that of 
causality, while retaining the character of ab- 
solute necessity (Ananke, p. 263, also p. 248); 
the word aitia meant both “guilt” and ‘‘cause.”’ 
In the earliest philosophical speculation the 
first principle was described as Arche, meaning 
both primeval source and what rules or domi- 
nates all. Later, much was made of abstract rea- 
son and of harmony and strife. Kelsen thinks 
necessity was interpreted as absolute obligation 
by Parmenides as well as by Heraclitis. He at- 
tributes to the atomists the first formulation of 
the modern concept of causality but finds that 
in Leucippus and Democritus also the notion of 
harmony and discord underlies that of necessity. 

The last section of the book, ““Modern Sci- 
ence,” is rather brief and sketchy, not to say 
superficial. The view of scientific causality is 
sufficiently up to date and correct with respect 
to physical mechanics, the replacement of strict 
necessity by statistical probability being duly 
emphasized. But there is no treatment of such 
cases as where a spark sets off an explosion or 
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the character of a natural process is changed, 
and no reference to functional explanation in 
biology, to say nothing of thought and feeling 
processes. Mechanics itself cannot get along 
without the notion of force, and we find this 
concept referred to at various points in the book. 
Usually it is held to belong to the modern sci- 
entific concept of causality, but at one point 
(p. 380, n. 1) we are told that it is “only the 
animistic expression for the necessity of the 
connection beween cause and effect.” This 
issue has, of course, been controversial through- 
out the history of modern scientific thought. 

In the last section of the work—a single 
paragraph—it is casually pointed out that es- 
tablishment of “the dualism of nature and so- 
ciety is by no means the last step in the evolu- 
tion of science.”’ This last step is the re-estab- 
lishment of monism in the sense opposed to 
that of primitive thought, that is, by bringing 
social events under the same laws of descriptive 
causality, as a part of the course of nature. The 
author seems to take it for granted that this 
step is sound and definitive, a detail in the 
emancipation of causality from retribution, or 
“religious speculation.” This is true by defini- 
tion, of sociology as a natural science (if natural 
science is so defined), but is just as certainly 
false for an inclusive view of man and society. 
For the phenomena include the activities of the 
scientist himself, which consist in asking ques- 
tions and trying to find the “right” answers and 
valid reasons for believing. On the practical 
side much depends on whether one is writing 
social science for a dictator or a colonial ad- 
ministrator who can count on its not coming to 
the attention of his “subjects” or for the citizens 
of a free society to be used in their own guidance. 

One can hardly close a review of this book 
without a critical reference to its mechanics. 
The text is fairly well indexed, but the foot- 
notes are not; and, without this help or a gen- 
eral bibliography, the reader who wishes to 
study the work seriously must make for him- 
self a large part of the necessary apparatus. 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


A Scientific Theory of Culture and Other Essays. 
By BronisLAw MALINOwsKI. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1944. 
Pp. 221. $3.00. 


This lucid, definite essay sets down Malinow- 
ski’s personal theory of culture, a theory in 
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whose development he acknowledges only the 
vague debt of the civilized man to his civilized 
predecessors and a personal debt of enthusiasm 
to Sir James Fraser. In the course of his life- 
time he worked out a method of describing 
human culture which could be applied to any 
culture and within which any hitherto unre- 
corded culture or unexplored aspect of culture 
could be tidily pigeonholed. Culture is seen as 
limited and determined by man’s needs as an 
animal, living in a form of group life organized 
to meet these needs, of metabolism, reproduc- 
tion, bodily comforts, safety, movement, 
growth, and health. To meet these needs, which 
are predicated “‘not for any individual organism 
but rather for the community and its culture as 
a whole,” we find the cultural responses, com- 
missariat, kinship, shelter, protection, activities, 
training, and hygiene. Furthermore, the cultur- 
al responses may be seen to take the form of 
universal institutional types of which the iso- 
late, for purposes of all cultural analysis, is the 
institution as diagramed in terms of charter, 


material apparatus->  activi- 
norms 

ties-> to function, which must be analyzed in 
this way, and in this way only, to come to the 
correct results. Within each culture a distinc- 
tive form is given to biological drives; they are 
transformed into motives characteristic of that 
culture. Divergencies of form are, however, only 
observed in order to demonstrate that the type 
of analysis advocated will fit them also. All 
further cultural developments may be referred 
to as derived needs, developed in the course of 
meeting adequately the demands which human 
nature imposes on culture. These imperatives 
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imposed by human nature may be classified 
under four general headings to which the re- 
sponses are: economics, social control, educa- 
tion, and political organization. Any discussion 
of symbolism—including, of course, language— 
without its sociological context is futile, and it 
is necessary to assume that culture could not 
originate without the simultaneous appearance 
of artefacts, techniques, organization, and sym- 
bolism. 

This theory of culture is related to stimulus- 
response psychology by the following analysis. 
The splitting of the concept drive into two is a 
device to establish the fact that drive is a neces- 
sary presupposition of the instrumental as well 
as the simple vital sequence. 

He concludes: ‘‘The principle that certain 
organically determined efficiencies of the cul- 
tural apparatus can be posited as the determin- 
ing factors of its stability, vitality, chances for 
organization and development, must be as- 
sumed as the basis of the functional treatment 
of culture as the gradually developing system of 
adequate adaptations of the human organism 
and of human groups to the satisfaction of basic 
needs and the gradual raising of the standard of 
living with a given environment.”’ 

This, then, is the theory. Under this rubric it 
is possible to file all known cultural phenomena, 
and there is, furthermore, no need for further 
research which, as the work of students who 
strictly applied Malinowski’s approach has 
shown, and to whose work he therefore finds no 
need to refer, merely restates the theory with 
new, incidental details. It meets, as Malinowski 
insists, the requirements of parsimony, strin- 
gency, etc. It has an isolate and uses this isolate 
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consistently. It not only renders all other theo- 
retical approaches unnecessary, but any further 
work within its own tenets is also unnecessary. 
The last chapter—after a short essay on “The 
Functional Theory,” and a gracious tribute to 
Fraser as a great humanist—“Whither An- 
thropology?”’ is concerned entirely with con- 
temporary problems of war and peace and so- 
cial organization and points up the special use- 
fulness of this approach. By demonstrating with 
clarity and vividness the way in which those 
cultures which have survived have met certain 
basic human needs and, furthermore, demon- 
strating what a large part of culture may be 
said to be derived and therefore not final or 
primary (e.g., a warmaking instinct), it is pos- 
sible to put anthropological findings at the serv- 
ice of statesmen, social workers, and social 
planners at a moment in history when we are at- 
tempting to rethink our social institutions in 
just these terms. 

Closed systems which explain all that they 
encounter and tie them up in a neat bundle for 
posterity’s admiration are out of date, but the 
rich human sympathy and vivid appreciation 
of the way in which man has hewn for himself, 
out of basically similar materials but by many 
diverse methods, a cultural house in which to 
live, a house which because man has built it he 
can also rebuild, will never be outdated. This 
book, like Malinowski’s many others, will serve 
the great purpose of communicating the con- 
cept of culture to others. 

MARGARET MEAD 
American Museum 
of Natural History 


The Veteran Comes Back. By WILLARD WALLER. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1944. Pp. xiii+316. 
$2.75. 


A million veterans are now back, and about 
fourteen million are yet to come. Owing to the 
depression and disorganization of the thirties, 
a half of them never had a decent chance before 
the war. Two-thirds of them thought then that 
wars were needless and preventable. They have 
been taken into the armed forces, taught in- 
directly and directly to hate civilians, to be 
rough, to kili, and have been isolated from civil- 
ian life, the competitive and polite-class society. 
The contexts and meanings of military life “are 
almost the complete antithesis of civilian so- 
ciety” (p. 27). Instead of life, they have com- 
radeship; instead of love, lust; for catharsis, 
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drink; for philosophy, bitterness; for balanced 
virtues, physical courage; for talking, swearing; 
for individual will, regimentation; for give-and- 
take, cruelty (outside of his comrades), for re- 
ligion, nothing. Military skills (he has largely 
no other) are useless for civilian life. The civilian 
world is changed, confused, and different. Home 
isn’t home any more. Every veteran, even the 
one who did not go overseas, is mildly “‘shell 
shocked.”’ He is like a “motherless chile.”’ He is 
dependent and in many thousands of cases will 
become a criminal. The “‘woman he loved” has, 
in many cases, forgotten him. He doubts if he 
even has the ability to love. His war marriages 
approach, and will further approach, the rocks 
of misunderstanding. He must start at the bot- 
tom, but he feels that the country owes him a 
living. The kind man will pity them, the just 
man feel guilty toward them, but the informed 
man will fear them (p. 247). This, in brief, is the 
mentality of the veteran, written by a veteran 
who became a sociologist. The veteran, for the 
next generation, will be “America’s gravest so- 
cial problem.” 

In addition to this mentality, the veteran 
will come back to a world which has promised 
him everything, but which will soon forget him, 
consider him a nuisance, and which, in essence, 
will take the attitude “‘go starve, and be for- 
gotten.”” He will organize into veterans’ so- 
cieties, claiming some justice; but, if past prec- 
edent from early history to date is followed, the 
public will do too much, too late, in the wrong 
way and to the wrong persons (p. 8). At the end 
of the last war the soldier received sixty dollars 
dismissal pay. That would hardly purchase a 
suit, disregarding shoes, hat, underwear, shirts, 
overcoats, etc. People laughed at him when he 
wanted a job, particularly if he did not have on 
“civvies.” The Veterans Administration, up 
until the infamous Forbes was sent to Leaven- 
worth (for eighteen months only) in March, 
1926, was scandalously inept and rotten with 
graft. Vocational rehabilitation helped some. 
Finally, pensions were given some of the 
S.C.D.’s (service-connected disabled). By 1924 
insurance policies were awarded, based upon 
$1.00 per day home service and $1.25 foreign 
service (both minus $60 dismissal pay). In 1927, 
loans were granted against these. After the Bo- 
nus Expeditionary Force of 1932 and the scan- 
dal of Anacostia flats, in which the veterans were 
evicted and the flats burned, the bonus was 
finally turned into a cash payment about fifteen 
years after the demobilization and at a time 


when most veterans had adjusted (were civilians, 
were dead, or were in the penitentiaries). At 
that time we were still supporting veterans or 
dependents of wars back as far as 1812. It is the 
same throughout history. In 1818 the veterans 
of the Revolution got grants needed in 1783 and 
the lack of which caused serious mutinies at 
demobilization. Veterans of 1812 got them in 
1871; those of the Mexican war, in 1887. In 
1888 ‘Corporal Tanner’ drove his “six mule 
team through the Treasury”’ and gave the Civil 
War veterans what they had really needed 
three years before. Other wars are the same. 

To solve this dilemma, Waller recommends 
adequate study of the veterans’ problem and a 
policy of “do it now when it is needed” and do 
not wait until it is forced upon us. His proposals 
are essentially as follows: (1) let the veteran 
help do it, personally and through veterans’ 
organizations; (2) a local community program; 
(3) jobs and economic aids from gifts to loans; 
(4) personal help in readjustment in the shape 
of advice and guidance; and (5) finally, a wise 
use of education rehabilitation where possible. 
The aim is not to do justice but to restore the 
rehabilitated veteran to normal life. Waller is 
against pensions, bonuses, gratuities, and tax 
exemptions, which, he holds, are all, except for a 
good dismissal pay promptly given, largely use- 
less. 

This exceedingly important book raises these 
questions: Is his analysis of the soldier’s men- 
tality correct? Is his analysis of the mentality of 
civilians regarding the veteran true? Is his his- 
torical discussion of too much, too late, and to 
the wrong persons an adequate interpretation? 
Will history repeat itself? Would Waller’s meas- 
ures help the situation? I believe, based upon 
my own experiences in two wars, and from talk- 
ing with thousands of veterans, from Texas to 
Hyde Park in London, that he has the soldier’s 
mentality correctly. In respect to the mentality 
of civilians, he is again right. People want wars, 
but they do not like to fight them and do not 
want to pay others for losses when they willingly 
or unwillingly brutalize themselves in that soul- 
killing process. His analysis of too much, too late, 
and to the wrong persons is again true for the 
new countries like the United States, Canada,and 
Australia. In the European countries it is gen- 
erally too little, or nothing, and too late. 

Since I believe Waller’s measures would help 
the situation immensely, the fundamental prob- 
lem of history’s repeating itself becomes the key 
issue. From what I can see now, history will try 
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to repeat itself; but the new veteran, joined by 
the “‘soreheads” of World War I, will be very 
militant. (The real sorehead of World War I is 
not the bonus-marcher but the small business- 
man, often with a Purple Heart, who has been 
striving for twenty-five years to get decent 
treatment for those veterans and is now helping 
these new ones.) If the intelligent veterans, who 
are now discussing this thing in camps and bar- 
racks, organize and push through some large- 
scale rehabilitation programs expeditiously, 
things may go along all right. In my opinion, 
this will involve considerable reorientation of the 
Veterans Administration. If not, then fear the 
veteran. 

The educated veteran in modern wars forms 
the possible basis for a larger and more vicious 
Cincinnati than after the American Revolution. 
Those Cincinnati went off for themselves and 
worked for greater officers’ bonuses and a 
monarchical government in the United States. 
If in this modern period the literate people, who 
have performed the heroic service of abandoning 
professions, ease, civilization, decency, etc., to 
teach and lead men in the multitudinous tech- 
niques of killing, get mistreated upon returning, 
they, being capable, emotional, and not 
thoroughly thoughtful, can, when united with 
the millions of disorganized G.I.’s in their 
twenties, do a lot of things comfortable America 
might not like. 

CaRLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
Harvard University 


The Future Population of Europe and the Soviet 
Union: Population Projections, 1940-1970. 
By FRANK NOTESTEIN and OTuHers. (League 
of Nations Publication, II, A, 2.) Princeton, 
N.J.: Office of Population Research, 1944. 
Pp. 315. $3.50. 


The League of Nations failed to initiate, after 
its creation, population studies in order to es- 
tablish a program of international population 
policies. The example of the more important 
European states should have prompted prepara- 
tion of population forecasts as soon as the cen- 
suses near 1920 and vital statistics were avail- 
able. International analysis of demographic 
factors could have made the study of economic 
phenomena more realistic and the approach to 
population problems more direct. The design of 
the first loose association of nations to maintain 
the status quo, however, prevented any attempt 
to diminish population contrasts by immediate 
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constructive population planning in face of the 
demographic fallacies of Axis propaganda. Only 
after long inertia did the Assembly of 1937, 
under the pressure of the Polish government and 
the findings of the International Studies Confer- 
ence on Peaceful Change (Paris, 1937), urge the 
Secretariat to prepare a program of population 
studies. This program resulted only in statistical 
proposals for population projections which were 
presented by the director of the refugee Eco- 
nomic Department of the League to Princeton 
University at the very outbreak of this war. It 
is astonishing that the Princeton Office of Popu- 
lation Research and the leaders of the various 
financing foundations did not feel at once that 
this project could, after so long, wait for a few 
more years until just after a war which appeared 
at once as the most revolutionary factor in the 
population field. 

The projections prepared by Dr. Notestein 
and four members of the staff of his office were 
based on generalization of vital rates drawn 
from European experience of the inter-war dec- 
ades and applied systematically to each country 
in turn. Technical appendixes present detailed 
methodological notes, a history of the develop- 
ment of population estimates, and a selected 
bibliography on population projections. 

The implications of the pre-war trends as 
carried out in the study point to the cessation 
of European population growth about 1950 and 
to decline within a generation in Europe outside 
the U.S.S.R. independently of war losses. 

The value of the computation of future popu- 
lation totals and structures, their interpreta- 
tions, and fifty charts and maps depends on 
three factors: (1) the selection of a much-criti- 
cized method (e.g., at the International Popu- 
lation Congress, Proceedings [Paris, 1937], Vol. 
I); (2) the particular presumptions under which 
this method was applied; and (3) the choice of 
the time for the computations. 

The crucial presumption of the present study, 
constantly repeated, is expressed in this sen- 
tence: “There is no reason to suppose that this 
war will necessarily cause any permanent devia- 
tion from the development of past tendencies” 
(p. 107). This fundamental error explains why 
the projections resulted in somewhat realistic 
figures for western and northern Europe and 
perhaps Russia but are entirely academic with 
respect to eastern and southern Europe, where 
the unique effects of the war period will over- 
shadow, if not nullify in part, the normal vital 
rates. The fact that Thompson and Whelpton 
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twice had to revise their much more elaborate 
and precautious estimates for the United States, 
and the unspeakable mass crimes of brutal force 
already known in 1941-43, should have warned 
them to postpone the computations for Europe. 
Total war mortality has various sources: mili- 
tary deaths, civilian massacres, slow death, 
deterioration of health by starvation and un- 
sanitary conditions, disease, etc. In most direc- 
tions the destruction of life has already reached 
heights incomparable with any earlier war. This 
is only partly due to the inevitable effects of a 
tridimensional struggle, of which World War I 
was a pocket edition. The reflected and an- 
nounced attempts of the originator of this war, 
as one German marshal put it, was to destroy at 
least one-third of the neighboring populations, 
and, as another one said, enfeebling them for 
two generations at least, so that the war will 
in any case end with the victory of the “‘master- 
race.” The deeds of the Nazis implemented 
these intentions without exempting children 
and expectant mothers, as new data prove. 
The assumption that there will be no migra- 
tions after this war has been complemented by 
accepting thirty million internationally dis- 
placed persons for early 1943, adding that “they 
have very likely been greater than those of the 
last war” (p. 88). In fact, during that war, the 
migration of civilians was insignificant in com- 
parison with the various movements after the 
war, when the migration amounted to some 
millions only. The continuously increased dis- 
placements since 1943 will have consequences 
during a long period which will question the ex- 
pectation of the authors that “the permanent 
residuum from excessive international popula- 
tion displacement will be small compared to its 


’ present size” (p. 89). This has some meaning if 


the allusion is to the several million Jews, Poles, 
Russians, Yugoslavs, and almost all other na- 
tionals of Europe whose displacement has been 
followed by death or by weakening of their chil- 
dren. For those who remain, repatriation will be 
not the only, and very often not the final, end of 
their internal and international peregrinations, 
because of disturbed political and economic con- 
ditions, and, perhaps, also revolutions and civil 
war, if not a new war. 

All these factors will affect unfavorably the 
postwar birth rate, and even energetic family 
policies will have a hard task in counterbalanc- 
ing the extremely pessimistic atmosphere and 
the attitude of potential parents concerning the 
task of rearing children in those strained condi- 
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tions. The revival of normal migration after the 
war is to be expected not only for economic and 
strategic reasons but also for the improvement 
of the unbalanced sex and age structure in vari- 
ous countries. By a mental reservation, the au- 
thors seem to maintain the hope that “nations 
of a politically secure world might even adopt 
policies to achieve gradual reduction of num- 
bers” (p. 173). They continue to believe that 
“with fewer people higher level of national well 
being could be attained.” This Neo-Malthusian 
ideal -has no real prospect for the next fifty 
years. The need of a balanced world population 
for military safety will be the major considera- 
tion of wise governments in these matters. 

It is immaterial to go into further discussion 
of the results concerning future age and sex 
structure, manpower, burden of dependency, 
etc. In any case, the expectation that the pro- 
jections will be of practical value to govern- 
ments in the determination of their policies and 
in their plans for rebuilding the world after the 
war must be questioned and even discounted. 
The mistakes which would follow from reliance 
on these figures, especially in military defense, 
could be eventually greater than if they were 
ignored. Action should be based on early post- 
war censuses and the new vital rates. The au- 
thors’ hope that final data about the effects of 
this war will allow them to adjust their projec- 
tions is an illusion. The result of the untimely 
Princeton project may discredit such under- 
takings for a long time. Finally, we must not for- 
get that even the best projections are auxiliary 
sources of information for scholars who have to 
canvass systematic population policies. Mo- 
mentous interventions in national and inter- 
national population problems are up to the 
genius of statesmen who must find, especially in 
revolutionary periods, the measures leading to 
welfare and security, as military leaders trace 
among innumerable imponderables the road to 
victory. Various governments already have 
shown their determination not to use this time 
the lack of actual statistics as a pretext for 
further delaying constructive population and 
military policies indispensable for the successful 
organization of world peace. 


New York City 
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The American Woman. By ERNEsT R. GROVES. 
New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1944. Pp. 
465. $3.50. 

What is to happen to the eighteen million 
women now at work in factories, offices, pro- 


fessional posts, and the armed services? What is 
to be the s..ucture of America’s family of the 
future? These obviously interrelated problems 
are so serious as to make timely and welcome 
Mr. Groves’s revised edition of The American 
Woman. But this same reason and the great im- 
portance of the problem of method in sociology 
make imperative an unflinching criticism. 

Mr. Groves is so flattering in his sympathy 
and understanding of the American woman’s 
dilemma that it is probably wise to leave to a 
woman the questioning of some of his conclu- 
sions. The story he tells is that of a valiant crea- 
ture who has slowly won partial political, legal, 
economic, educational, and ‘‘social’’ recogni- 
tion; his plea is that this recognition be made 
total. Even the short span of three hundred 
years of history permits of a vast range of facts 
with which to etch in the details of such a story, 
and Mr. Groves has selected those which best 
accent the virtue of woman herself and the ob- 
stacles she has had to overcome. 

The first seven chapters, which deal pri- 
marily with American history by regions, stress 
most particularly the courage of the woman 
of the frontier in her efforts to meet conditions 
which strained, often to breaking limits, both 
mind and body; the struggle, amid pitiful con- 
ditions, of the lower-middle and lower-class 
women in the mills of the early industrial period 
of the Northeast; the emotional turmoil and 
unfortunate retreat of the gracious aristocratic 
woman of the South when the Civil War de- 
stroyed her way of life; the far-reaching in- 
fluence produced by those self-expressive, al- 
most masculine, women who dared the last 
frontier of the Great Plains and the Far West. 

Chapters viii and ix, which are in the re- 
viewer’s opinion the best in the book, approach 
the problem of improved status more directly. 
Much attention is given to the development of 
women’s organizational activities, ‘‘social,” 
political, and economic. The growth of women’s 
clubs and the woman’s-rights movement and 
women’s participation in the development of 
charitable and other social organizations, in the 
Grange, in trade-unionism, and in educational 
programs all receive careful and thoughtful 
treatment. 

The final chapters bring us to the woman of 
the twentieth century. Mr. Groves himself, on 
page 325, summarizes the major trends produc- 
tive of change in the forty-odd years of this last 
period. Briefly they are: new inventions which 
have brought a change in domestic habits; a 
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greater invasion by women of industry; re- 
markable progress in women’s organizations; 
and a changed outlook on life. Of women in the 
period of war he has much to say which is lauda- 
tory. 

Women have a right to be proud of the facts 
Mr. Groves has assembled, and no one would 
question either their validity or the author’s 
sincere attempt to point the way to a still more 
equitable distribution between the sexes of re- 
wards and satisfactions. But the problem is far 
from being as simple as Mr. Groves would have 
us believe, and the omission of other facts and 
trends obscures the depth of confusion which ex- 
ists today in our feminine role. Although the 
author himself states early in the book that 
Americans (at least those in the North and 
Middle West) set out to develop a middle-class 
culture, small attention is paid by him to the 
powerful role of the middle-, particularly the 
upper-middle-, class woman of the North— 
that woman whom Veblen so accurately lab- 
eled “the symbol of the husband’s ability to 
pay.” Virtually no attention is given to our 
absorption of ‘‘romanticism” and the “‘angel on 
a pedestal” attitude toward women which that 
“romanticism,” together with our growing in- 
terest in conspicuous consumption and con- 
spicuous leisure, produced. The power and in- 
fluence of the “glamour girl’ component of the 
feminine role receives no consideration, and the 
authoritative grip upon this so-called masculine 
civilization of the suburban social matriarch is 
never mentioned. Honest appraisal of the pres- 
ent wartime situation compels us also to men- 
tion facts which make less convincing Mr. 
Groves’s evaluation of the feminine contribu- 
tion to the war effort. All branches of the wom- 
en’s armed services are pitifully short in their 
enlistments; too many women have given up 
necessary defense work either to become twen- 
tieth-century camp-followers or to indulge ma- 
terialistic whims; too many are still idle. Out of 
a recently graduated class of 350 in one of our 
large women’s colleges, one-third were still with- 
out employment of any sort four months after 
graduation—and this was in 1943! 

These are but someof themoreimportantof the 
many facts and trends which must be studied in 
conjunction with those presented by Mr. Groves 
if we are to appraise adequately the modern 
woman’s dilemma. The dilemma itself is more 
critical than this book indicates. Some women 
are ambivalent about the equality Mr. Groves 
asks for them; others ask the equality without 
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willingness to assume requisite responsibility; 
and a very large number move restlessly on the 
social horizon seemingly without aim or direc- 
tion. These reactions are not the fault of the in- 
dividual women but are rather an effect of their 
having to assume a role which is lacking in def- 
inition. The majority of women simply do not 
know what it is that they desire or what it is 
that society, especially husbands, expects of 
them. 

That the author has ignored or has given but 
small attention to these conflicting facts and 
trends seems in large part to be a result of his 
method and his basic assumption of a progres- 
sive, straight-line evolution in the status of the 
American woman. Consciously or unconsciously, 
he has selected facts which “fit” this theory 
and disregarded those which complicate it. 
This has been a common fault of sociologists, 
and is one result of their attempts to deal with 
subjects too large for sound scientific treatment 
in the present stage of development of their dis- 
cipline. 

Interesting and rich in detail as the book is— 
and, indeed, it is both these and much more— 
it is lacking in a real sense of problem, that 
prime necessity of all scientific work. Many re- 
lationships such as those between family struc- 
ture or class position and the status of women 
are suggested; others such as the interrelation of 
feminine status and frontier expansion are still 
more ably demonstrated even though they 
often tend to founder on the rock of simpliste 
causality; some, notably the dynamic interrela- 
tion of the changing status of women and the 
development of trade-unionism and the inter- 
relation of a growing organizationalism and a 
changing feminine status, are convincingly es- 
tablished. Yet the book as a whole remains a 
historical and descriptive treatment of many 
variables at many times and in many places. 
Conceptually weak, it fails more often than it 
succeeds in producing penetrating analyses of 
this many-sided problem. 


FLORENCE RocKkwoop KLUCKHOHN 
Wellesley College 


The Road to Serfdom. By FRIEDERICH A. HAYEK. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. 
Pp. xii+250. $2.75. 

This volume is characterized by the distin- 


guished author in his Preface as a “political 
book” and as a variation from the “more strict- 
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ly academic work” to which he is accustomed 
and inclined. Such a study is necessitated, he 
explains, by the alarming extent to which pub- 
lic opinion in our day is guided by “amateurs 
and cranks,”’ by people with an ax to grind ora 
panacea to present. The sum and substance of 
the essay is defense of what the writer terms 
“economic liberalism.’”’ The author vigorously 
denounces any and all forms of planning, ex- 
presses his reservations about mass democracy, 
and holds as suspect “‘conscious social control.” 

Planning is anathema to Dr. Hayek and is 
consigned to the lower limbo, without benefit of 
clergy. The author blandly brushes aside all 
the many forms of city planning, state planning, 
regional planning, national planning, with one 
broad sweep of his pen. Since the socialists have 
employed the term “planning,” it must be 
placed on the black list. All planning, as he sees 
it, is essentially “economic planning” of a totali- 
tarian type, and none other is admissible, he 
concludes. That there are scores of planning 
agencies actively at work in England and the 
United States does not disturb the author in the 
least. In this adventure in politics he waves 
them all aside and substitutes his own termi- 
nology. But this is not argument, academic or 
nonacademic. It is, indeed, a piece of arrogance 
from the point of view of the very large body of 
planners, both public and private, who have for 
a long time used the word “‘planning”’ in quite a 
different context and meaning. When Hayek 
says that this is “what our planners demand,” 
the student of planning may merely smile and 
inquire by what authority the author twists ac- 
cepted terminology. On what meat does this 
our Caesar feed in his ‘political book,” “derived 
from certain ultimate values’’? If he wishes to 
discuss economic planning, the world is wide 
and the way is open, but why confuse the terms 
widely accepted by both public and private 
agencies in great sections of the modern world? 

Nor is there any security in democratic plan- 
ning as seen by Hayek. In any case, we must 
not make a “fetish of democracy.” In his chap- 
ter on “‘Why the Worst Get on Top,” Hayek 
states clearly his attitude as to mass rule. In a 
democracy the common good apparently can 
never be the work of persons of “‘education and 
intelligence”’ but only of a mass of people from 
the “regions of lower moral and intellectual 
standards where the more primitive and ‘com- 
mon’ instincts prevail” (p. 138). Such persons 
are at the same time “docile and gullible’ and 
agree most readily upon a negative program, 


such as hatred of the enemy or envy of those 
better off. When the writer inquires, “Is there 
a popular writer or speaker who dares to suggest 
to the masses that they might have to make 
sacrifices of their material prospects for the en- 
hancement of an ideal end?” (p. 214), one won- 
ders in what world Mr. Hayek is living that he 
has not heard of the incredible sacrifices now 
offered for human freedom, for a free way of life. 

The only home of freedom in the Hayek 
philosophy is the open market place. Unmind- 
ful for the moment of monopolies, cartels, de- 
pressions, economic concentrations, and ex- 
ploitations, he finds the market the source from 
which all blessings flow. If evils develop in the 
market, it is because the market is not working 
well. 

Economic power, he asserts, is “‘never ex- 
clusive or complete power, never power over 
the whole life of a person” (p. 146), whereas 
political power is or tends to be essentially com- 
plete—totalitarian. The fact that power over an 
individual’s employment, wages, prices, and 
living and working conditions reduces living 
often to a narrow scope of freedom apparently 
does not disturb Dr. Hayek. 

His root error lies, of course, in the assump- 
tion that the essence of the political is violence, 
while that of the economic is freedom of choice. 
He further errs in alleging that economic power 
is associated with decentralization and political 
power with centralization and unity. It does not 
occur to him that organization and centraliza- 
tion may under certain conditions be protec- 
tions and guaranties of freedom as well as the 
contrary under other conditions. It is not the 
principle of unity or the existence of organiza- 
tion that is per se dangerous to human freedom. 
There are petty one-man absolutisms scattered 
over human history, some of them landlords 
and some war lords, and some czars of industry, 
alike in public and private government. 

In his discussion of “Planning and the Rule 
of Law,” the author is ill at ease, particularly 
in dealing with administration and notably in 
the field of administrative management and 
discretion. The muddled passages in which ad- 
ministration is considered indicate little knowl- 
edge of either the theory or the practice of ad- 
ministration (pp. 76-77 in particular). It is, of 
course, impossible for a government to foresee 
precisely all the detailed consequences of its 
rules, and consequently the administrator must 
be given a degree of latitude. But this field is 
not the domain of the arbitrary and unreason- 
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able, as Hayek seems to think, but an area of 
administrative discretion, reason, judgment. 
Sound administration does not interfere with the 
“Rule of Law” but is supplementary to and 
co-ordinate with reasonableness and _ justice. 
That administrative problems are such as we 
“decide by tossing a coin”’ (p. 76) is a fantastic 
conception of administration corresponding to 
nothing in public or private administration, 
scarcely to be taken seriously. 

But the fundamental object of the author's 
distrust is what he terms “‘conscious social con- 
trol” —another anathema in his creed. As else- 
where stated, Hayek declares “the fact that no 
single mind can know more than a fraction of 
what is known to all individual minds limits the 
extent to which conscious direction can im- 
prove upon the results of unconscious social 
processes”’ (Economica, XI, 37). If nothing can 
be done unless and until someone knows all that 
might be known, the conclusion is anarchistic, 
for nothing could ever be done in government 
or in economics or in human relations. 

Yet now comes the conclusion that the in- 
herent virtues of the market place do not pre- 
clude the possibility of political action to pre- 
serve its life and spirit. Many forms of regula- 
tion are admissible if they are not christened 
“conscious social control” or “planning.” For 
example, the use of “‘poisonous substances”’ in 
industry may be regulated by law; working 
hours and sanitary arrangements may be set 
by law. Signposts on the road may safely be 
provided, since they cannot well be paid for by 
the individual user. Fraud and deception may 
be suppressed without impending tyranny— 
and without administrative management. Even 
more, there may be established minima of food, 
shelter, clothing, health, capacity to. work, 
through schemes of social insurance, if not called 
plans. The government may properly aid in 
struggling with an obstinate business cycle, 
perhaps through monetary policy. What we 
cannot plan (sic) for. . . . is protection against 
diminutions of income. But even at this point it 
would be permissible for the state to provide 
some voluntary labor service on military lines 
with guaranteed work and minimum income. 
Indeed, Hayek finally says that “wherever 
communal action can mitigate disasters against 
which the individual can neither attempt to 
guard himself nor make provision for the con- 
sequences, such communal action should un- 
doubtedly be taken” (p. 121). But, of course, 
this must not be called “‘planning.” 
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We know by observation and reflection that 
the ends of government are external security, 
order, justice, welfare, freedom. For the attain- 
ment of these ends men are planning and will 
continue to plan. For out of skilful planning 
will come human freedom in larger measure, the 
growth of the human personality, the expansion 
of the creative possibilities of mankind. Con- 
scious creative evolution—mastery rather than 
drift—marks the way to higher levels and 
higher orders of human life. The road to serf- 
dom is not planning but drift, unwillingness to 
change, incapacity for adaptation to new pos- 
sibilities of human emancipation, worship of the 
status quo. 

CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
University of Chicago 


Vital Statistics Rates in the United States, rg00- 
1940. By Forrest E. LINDER and ROBERT 
D. Grove. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1943. Pp. vii+1051. 
$1.75. 


Death records have been compiled in the 
Bureau of the Census since the first year of this 
century and births since 1915. Rapidly chang- 
ing rates in both have made the vital-statistics 
field concern deeply the sociologist, who has 
seen an unprecedented fall in deaths demo- 
graphically counteracted by declining births. 
The present volume summarizes the main sta- 
tistics which have been compiled in an expand- 
ing area over forty-one years, starting with 
deaths in ten states only and, since 1933, giving 
births and deaths for the United States as a 
whole. 

Some 440 pages of mortality rates, including 
infant and maternal, give breakdowns accord- 
ing to cause, age, sex, race, nativity, and month, 
for states, counties, cities, and registration areas 
of 1900, 1910, and 1920. The natality section 
occupies only 40 pages; age of mother, race, 
nativity, month, and order are given for states, 
counties, cities, and registration areas of 1915 
and 1920. The smaller space devoted to births 
is partly traditional, partly due to the fact that 
there is no birth datum corresponding to cause 
of death. County and city births and deaths 
take 120 pages, and over 200 pages of popula- 
tion tables (on the basis of which the rates were 
constructed) conclude the volume. 

The tables are introduced by a series of chap- 
ters which start with a treatment of the prob- 
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lems of classification and go on to describe the 
various ways in which rates may be constructed 
and the significance of each. The conception of 
rates as probabilities constitutes an illuminating 
framework for the discussion. 


NATHAN KEYFITZ 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Ottawa, Canada 


A History of the Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. By EARLE D. Ross. 
Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College Press, 1942. 
Pp. xx+451. $3.00. 


A History of Oberlin College from its Foundation 
through the Civil War. 2 vols. Oberlin, Ohio: 
Oberlin College, 1943. 


The colleges of the Middle West are having 
centennial and semicentennial celebrations. 
Their histories are being written. The two here 
spoken of are prominent examples of the two 
leading kinds of colleges developed in the nine- 
teenth century in this region, the land-grant 
college and the denominational college. Both 
kinds grew of protests and reform movements 
which, although different in some respects, had 
much in common. Both wanted education more 
democratic and more practical, although the 
one pursued practicality in the arts and sciences 
while the other sought practical piety. Both 
started with a great belief in manual training, 
as education as well as a way of paying for an 
education. Oberlin was a hotbed of all the pious 
reforms—abolition, co-education and women’s 
rights, temperance. It fought fashions, novels, 
and lightness. Iowa State College sought to 
bring education to the service of agriculture. 

While in both books the movements out of 
which the new institutions grew are well pre- 
sented, the general treatment seems rather 
centered upon the personalities and specific 
problems of the institutions themselves to the 
neglect of the larger scene. It is one of the prob- 
lems of the study of institutions that the his- 
tories of specific colleges, businesses, churches, 
etc., are written always by a loving hand. These 
two books show fewer of the resulting faults 
than do many of the kind, but are still wanting 
in completely objective critique and analysis 
of the functions of their subjects. 

EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Civil Service Staff Relationships. By E. N. GLap- 
DEN. London: William Hodge, 1943. Pp. 
xi+184. 12s. 6d. 


“Staff relationships,” translated into Ameri- 
can terminology, refers to the relationships be- 
tween organized employees and the govern- 
ment, and employee participation in public 
management. This study covers developments 
in the British civil service in this field during 
the period between wars, principal attention 
being given to the three institutions through 
which these relationships have taken form: 
staff associations (civil service unions), Whitley 
council machinery, and the arbitration tribunal. 
This area was exhaustively surveyed ten years 
ago by L. D. White’s Whitley Councils in the 
British Civil Service. Gladden’s study is less 
complete and systematic, but usefully supple- 
ments the earlier work. It is also interesting to 
compare Gladden’s book with the somewhat 
broader-gauged examination of the same field 
in American public administration made by the 
Civil Service Assembly in 1942. The compari- 
son reveals what great strides have been taken 
in this country toward catching up with, and in 
some respects surpassing, the British civil serv- 
ice system, once the envy of American students. 
It is unfortunate that the author’s only refer- 
ence to American practice in the employee-rela- 
tionship field is based on a book almost twenty- 
five years old. 

C. HERMAN PRITCHETT 
University of Chicago 


Tall Men Have Their Problems Too. By FRAN- 
cis BEHN Riccs. Cambridge, Mass.: Pub- 
lished by the author, 1943. Lithoprinted. 
Pp. 147. 


The author, who is a schoolteacher and is 
6 feet 7} inches tall at the age of sixty, has 
written up the results of a questionnaire study 
of 274 living men who range in height from 6 
feet 5 inches to 7 feet 2} inches. These are all 
normal men. They are distributed, occupa- 
tionally, about equally among the professions, 
business, and skilled trades. More than half 
of the men have had college training. The au- 
thor estimates that there are between eight and 
twelve thousand men of 6 feet 5 and over in the 
United States, and that their number is in- 
creasing. The great majority of this group 
reached their maturity after 1920. 

The material is mainly descriptive, though 


there are useful scientific chapters on “‘nation- 
ality and race,” “‘recent changes in stature,” 
“causes and effects of normal and abnormal 
height,” and “body build and health.” There 
are a few casual psychological and sociological 
observations. 

RoBERT J. HAVIGHURST 
University of Chicago 


The Shadow of the Trees: The Story of the French- 
Canadians in New England. By JACQUES 
DuCHARME. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1943. $2.50. 


Mr. Ducharme’s agreeably chatty book 
about the Franco-Americans presents much 
local color, anecdote, the odd phrase of pene- 
trating comment, and a good bibliography. But 
if anyone wants really to know and understand 
the saga of the French-Canadian in New Eng- 
land, he should read, not this book, but Mr. 
Ducharme’s novel of some years back, The 
Delusson Family. 

EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


A Family of Thirty Million: The Story of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. By 
Louis I. DuBLIN. New York: Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., 1943. Pp. xvi+496. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of an in- 
surance company, like that of an individual, is 
an occasion to celebrate and to rejoice in its, or 
his, accomplishments visible at the time of the 
celebration, to exalt in facts and figures, the 
alleged or real merits in having reached a high 
status from humble beginnings, and to use the 
opportunity for “dignified” advertising. This 
is what the present volume does, avoiding all 
occurrences of a controversial nature and all 
problems of a nonconventional character. There 
is useful material in it for the insurance man 
who is interested in a summary of the different 
types of contracts issued by the company or in 
its managerial and financial results status. The 
scope of this publication is best expressed by a 
short quotation: 


The Company has progressed from two dingy 
rooms to impressive buildings which take up two 
entire city blocks. The five original employees have 
grown to more than 15,000 men and women. From 
a small stock company, it has become the largest 
financial corporation in the world, mutually owned 
by 30,000,000 persons—its policyholders [p. 254]. 
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To the sociologist, the book offers little, if any- 
thing, worth while, unless a sample of modern 
advertising technique, in which respect it fol- 
lows a well-broken path. 

MELCHIOR PALYI 
Chicago, Illinois 


Civilization and Disease. By HENRY E. SIGER- 
Ist. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1943. Pp. xii+255. $3.75. 

Dr. Sigerist has expanded his series of six 
Messenger Lectures, delivered at Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1940, into a book. The chapters cover 
the relation of disease to such topics as eco- 
nomics, law, history, religion, philosophy, sci- 
ence, literature, art, music, and the like. In the 
judgment of the reviewer the material was 
stretched too far, and the discussions seem too 
thin to be nourishing. There are many interest- 
ing facts, some of which might be used to start 
a none-too-serious dinner conversation: but 
the work has virtually no organic unity, and 
some of the facts stand alone in the midst of 
almost unrelated remarks, belonging there only 
because of the title of the chapter. There is also 
a baffling method of writing which involves the 
use of earlier sources without the conventional 
quotation marks, so that the reader is not cer- 
tain when the quotation ends and when the au- 
thor is making his own statement. This method 
produces the impression that the author him- 
self accepts the validity of some of the tall tales 
of earlier centuries, as well as some of the claims 
of faith healers and some pseudo-scientific state- 
ments on the healing value of music and art. 
A sophisticated reader may realize that the au- 
thor knows better; but, in view of a public ap- 
petite for such fantastic bits as Dr. Carrel 
serves forth, it seems advisable for a scientific 
writer to be explicit. 

RosBert E. L. Faris 

Syracuse University 


General Education in the Progressive College. 
By Louis T. Benezet. (“‘Teachers College 
Contributions to Education,’ No. 884.) 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1943. Pp. 
vii+190. 

This study is an attempt to survey the pro- 
gram of general education at three of the newer 
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progressive colleges—Sarah Lawrence, Benning- 
ton, and Bard, the latter a residential college of 
Columbia University. It purports to consider, 
first, how general education is interpreted in 
various ways in the American college today; second, 
how the three “experimental” colleges selected 
have developed principal aims and methods dur- 
ing their short histories; third, how general educa- 
tion is viewed and presented at these colleges; and 
last, what lessons, if any, for over-all problems of 
curricular aims-and-methods in college education 
may be seen. 


The three colleges are alike in that they are 
experimental institutions presenting liberal- 
arts programs to small numbers of students (in 
no case more than three hundred), largely in- 
fluenced by the progressive-education move- 
ment, taking the needs of the student, rather 
than demands of subject matter, as their point 
of orientation and depending primarily upon 
the method of individual conferences for teach- 
ing. 

The weakness of Mr. Benezet’s study lies in 
the fact that it is primarily descriptive of the 
objectives of these institutions and that he de- 
rives these objectives exclusively from college 
catalogues, statutes of instruction, bulletins, 
and the “‘statements”’ of administrators. He did 
interview about one-third of the members of 
the staffs of these colleges, but no attempt was 
made to check paper statements of objectives 
against actual instructional results. 


ALBERT WILLIAM LEVI 
University of Chicago 


Report of the Chicago Land Use Survey, Vol. I: 
Land Use in Chicago. Directed by the Chica- 
go Plan Commission and conducted by the 
Work Projects Administration. Chicago: 
City of Chicago, 1943. Pp. xvi+4709. 


The first few pages present definitions, sum- 
mary tables and maps, facsimiles of the cards 
used in making the survey, and guide maps and 
keys. The rest of the volume is given over to 
full-page (9X12-inch) maps of square-mile 
sections of the city. On the left-hand page is 
shown, by symbols, the use of each parcel of 
land. There are eighteen uses so shown. Under 
each map is a table showing the percentage of 
land in the square mile devoted to each use. On 
the right-hand page, eight items are shown in 
the form of a table placed in each block. 

There is no general discussion of land use. 


The volume is primarily a work of reference. 
As such, it will be invaluable. Many analyses 
could be made from the data presented, but 
one could probably work more economically 
from the original data in the hands of the Chica- 
go Plan Commission. 

C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Mill Village. By AtBertc A. ARCHAMBAULT. 
Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1943. Pp. 
191. $2.50. 


This little volume offers in fictional form an 
interesting life-history of an ethnic community 
in a New England mill town, dealing with the 
acculturation of first- and second-generation 
French Canadians. 

The book does not compete as literature 
with Marie Chapdelaine, by Louis Hémon, or 
Shadows on the Rock, by Willa Cather—both of 
which should be included in any inquiry con- 
cerning French Canadians. It does offer an ad- 
equate description of a background community 
in Canada and of the perils involved in migra- 
tion from a rural to an industrial area—es- 
pecially when migration means also transition 
from a warm in-group community, where the 
family has a respected and self-respecting role, 
to one that is alien and where cultural identity 
is associated with a predetermined status in the 
scheme of social stratification. 

From another point of view, the book offers 
the life-history of a community in New Eng- 
land suffering industrialization during the last 
seventy or eighty vears and describes the chang- 
ing status of workmen in relation to accident 
prevention and workmen’s compensation. 


BEssIE Bloom WESSEL 
Connecticut College 


Group Experience—the Democratic Way. By 
BERNICE BAXTER and ROSALIND CAssipy. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1943. Pp. 
Xvii+218. $2.50. 


‘ 


This book has been written for the “general 


practitioner in group work”; and it offers to the 
teacher, social worker, recreation leader, and 
camp counselor a common point of view and a 
common set of guiding principles. Its thesis, 
briefly stated, is that the individual develops 
only through democratic group participation; 


| 
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that, if democracy is to survive, there must be a 
re-emergence of the face-to-face group as the 
basis for social life; that youth must be given 
opportunities to share in community living and 
community responsibility; that “the neigh- 
borhood, with the school as a center,” must be- 
come the unit of living; and that teachers and 
social workers must take the initiative in this 
general process. The book includes a considera- 
ble amount of illustrative group case material. 

As a statement of group-work philosophy, 
the book has much to recommend it. It is a 
clear statement of the trends which group work 
must follow to achieve democratic outcomes; 
and, as such, it deserves a wide audience—es- 
pecially among educators. 

However, the group worker who is seeking 
practical aids in meeting his everyday prob- 
ems or who is searching for deepened insights 
into the social forces which confront him will 
not find much assistance in this book. On the 
one hand, the discussion remains at a high level 
of generality. Such statements as “The leader 
must have skill in the group process” are neither 
implemented nor discussed in any more specific 
terms. Sociometric techniques, for example, are 
described as a method of studying individuals 
in groups—but without any hint as to how to 
use the data obtained from sociometric tech- 
niques. Even the illustrative materials remain 
at a highly generalized and descriptive level. 
Certainly the reader will be disappointed if he 
expects to find practical suggestions, proced- 
ures, techniques, even clues, for ways in which 
to form groups or to guide them. 


BERNICE L. NEUGARTEN 


Economic Aspects of a President’s Popularity. 
By Wes ey G. Ciark. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. Pp. 
ili+8o. 

The doctoral research reported in this 
monograph is an attempt to apply quantitative 
methods to the maxim current in political 
science that ‘“‘good business is good for the ad- 
ministration in power.” Clark uses as his cri- 
teria of “good business” data on national in- 
come gathered by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce and as his index of “good 
for the administration in power” the popularity 
of President Roosevelt as indicated in the data 
collected between 1936 and 1940 by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion. Since changes 
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in national income do not affect all classes in 
the American society in the same degree, Clark 
breaks down the opinion data into four eco- 
nomic categories: rich, middling, poor, and on 
relief. To do this it was necessary for him to go 
directly to the original interviews and retabu- 
late and reclassify them—a task of considerable 
magnitude. 

Conventional statistical procedures were 
applied to the resulting data with results which 
in their general import will surprise few so- 
ciologists but which in their detail are sufficient- 
ly confusing to demonstrate the complexity of 
social phenomena and the limited validity of 
all maxima. 

Through the entire period studied there was 
an inverse relation between income level and 
favorable opinion toward the President and a 
fairly close relation between national income 
and the President’s popularity in each of the 
classes. The various and critical’international, 
political, and economic events which occurred 
during this period affected the President’s 
popularity in the same direction and to much 
the same degree with all the economic classes, 
but, concludes the author, “these political hap- 
penings are merely squalls ruffling the surface 
of the tide of public opinion in this country. The 
ebb and flow of that tide seems to be largely de- 
termined by the ebb and flow of national in- 
come..... The study produced no evidence to 
support the hypothesis that the President’s 
popularity varies directly with the amounts of 
money spent on relief.” 

RIcHARD T. LAPIERE 
Stanford University 


Labor and the War. By the LABor RESEARCH 
AssociaTION. (“Labor Fact Book,” No. 
6.) New York: International Publishers, 
1943. Pp. 208. $2.00. 


Labor and the War is the Labor Research 
Association’s summary of labor activities dur- 
ing 1941 and 1942. The discussion is well in- 
troduced by a brief statement of economic 
trends in this period, problems of the war econ- 
omy, and war production and planning. 

After reporting on general developments in 
the trade-union movement, the book deals 
specifically with such things as union production 
plans, labor-management committees, and un- 
ion services to consumers. There is a somewhat 
critical chapter summarizing the functions and 
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accomplishments of the various federal labor 
agencies and a comprehensive but brief chap- 
ter on labor and social conditions. Sections on 
relevant farm problems and labor abroad and 
a popular bibliography are also included. 

This sixth in the series of ‘“‘Labor Fact 
Books” is a well-organized and well-pointed 
presentation. Statistics have been adapted to 
the summary nature of the book and have been 
much simplified. For this reason, Labor and the 
War should be a convenient handbook for those 
with a general interest in the field, although 
specialists may find footnote references in- 
adequate. 

VERA MILLER 


Lamps of Anthropology. By JoHnN Murpuy. 
(“Publications of the University of Man- 
chester,” No. 281.) Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 1943. Pp. ix+179. 7s. 6d. 


This is a book on comparative religion. It 
uses an evolutionary framework of set cultural 
stages of growth which are partly influenced by 
the development of certain centers in the hu- 
man brain and partly by economic and eth- 
nological factors. It depends heavily for out- 
look on Lévy-Bruhl, Max Miiller, Frazer, Tylor, 
and Herbert Spencer. The anthropological 
thinking of the last twenty-odd years is largely 
ignored, and there is no evidence that field ex- 
perience, even at second hand, has influenced 
the author’s ideas. 

SCUDDER MEKEEL 
Julius Rosenwald Fund 


The Growth of the Red Army. By D. FEeportorr- 
Wuire. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1944. Pp. xiv+486. $3.75. 


The magnificent contribution of the Soviet 
Union to the victory of the United Nations will 
naturally become the topic of numerous scien- 
tific works dealing with its individual phases 
and treating it from various scientific stand- 
points. The amazing efficiency of the Red 
Army is one of the most conspicuous items. It 
must be studied and explained not only by 
specialists in military affairs but also by so- 
ciologists understanding that the formulation 
of a scientific theory of social efficiency belongs 
to the number of their major tasks. ° 

Valuable information which could contribute 
to the formulation of such a theory may be 


found in Fedotoff-White’s Growth of the Red 
Army. Though the book is not at all a sociologi- 
cal treatise, the author displays full understand- 
ing of the interdependence of all the phases of 
social and cultural life involved in the problem 
studied by him. His main thesis is that the vic- 
torious Red Army of the years 1941-44 could 
not have existed a few years earlier, before the 
fulfilment of the program of industrialization 
and the overcoming of Russia’s secular illitera- 
cy. He does not sufficiently emphasize the cor- 
relation with a third factor, namely, the re- 
versal of the policy relating to national and his- 
torical values, that amazing reversal which 
took place in 1934 and transformed Soviet 
Russia into a society imbued with flaming na- 
tionalism, very fortunately, free of any taint of 
imperialism. Fedotoff-White is also unaware of 
the fact that the achievements as to industry 
and education are due not only to revolution but 
also to the élan vital of prerevolutionary Russia, 
which, contrary to common opinion, was a high- 
ly dynamic society. It is just the meeting of the 
revolutionary impulsion and of revived tradi- 
tion which made the Red Army invincible. It 
is not a coincidence that, as is emphasized by 
the author, the transformation of the Red Army 
into ‘the Greatest Army in the World” began 
in 1934 simultaneously with the reversal from 
antinationalism to nationalism and shortly be- 
fore the achievement of the major goals in in- 
dustry and education (which, by the way, was 
entirely remolded in 1934-36 and almost 
brought back to prerevolutionary patterns). 

On the other hand, the author clearly and 
convincingly shows the correlation of many 
fluctuations concerning the structure of the Red 
Army with the complicated process of intra- 
party struggle. His description of the great 
purge in the Red Army (1937), which culmi- 
nated in the execution of Tukhachevski, is 
worth while being read by those who accept the 
simplified explanation of Ambassador Davies. 

The book is based on an extensive collection 
of pieces of information, partly taken directly 
from firsthand sources, partly picked in the 
works of the author’s predecessors. It seems to 
the present reviewer that, in many cases, the 
individual pieces of information could have been 
condensed or relegated to footnotes. As the 
book stands, the argument of the author—in 
other words, the relevancy of his information— 
almost disappears behind the superabundance 
of details. But, in the majority of cases, the con- 
clusions drawn from the material are cogent. 
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There is one point where the author seems to be 
wrong. From a statement made by Voroshilov 
in February, 1939, Fedotoff-White derives the 
conclusion that, then, the Red Army had over 
five million men in its infantry alone. Since, in 
modern armies, infantry forms about 50 per 
cent of the total strength, this would mean that, 
in peacetime, the Red Army would have con- 
sisted of ten million men, or over 6 per cent of 
Russia’s population. This is highly improbable, 
and Voroshilov’s statement should not be taken 
at face value. 

Among the numerous topics treated by 
Fedotoff-White, the sociologist will be very 
much interested in his revealing study of the 
class composition of the Russian Army before 
and after the Revolution. It appears that, about 
the time of the Revolution, the Russian officer 
corps ceased to be a group of professional mili- 
tary men inclined to reactionary viewpoints 
and became a cross-section of the Russian edu- 
cated class inclined to liberal and socialist ideas. 
The class and party composition of the Red 
Army is checked by the author period by peri- 
od. Unfortunately, because of the lack of relia- 
ble data, this study could not be carried out 
beyond the year 1932. 

Throughout the work, the author displays 
the tendency to be as impartial and objective as 
possible. Irrefutable evidence compels him to 
recognize that, in 1917, the Bolsheviks sub- 
ordinated the defense of the country to the in- 
terest of their party and thus contributed to 
Russia’s defeat, but also that, in 1941-44, the 
internal cohesion of the ruling party, both with- 
in and outside the army, has greatly contributed 
to victory. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 
Fordham University 


The German Army. By HERBERT ROSINSKI. 
Washington, D.C.: The Infantry Journal, 
Inc., 1944. Pp. viii+-220. $3.00. 


This revised and up-to-date edition of Rosin- 
ski’s valuable work deals with the inner history 
of the German army since Frederick the Great 
and concludes with a part which analyzes its 
command system, its general staff system, its 
current ideas, and its strategy in the present 
war. After the terrible devastation of the Thirty 
Years’ War, which closed with the Peace of 
Westphalia in 1648 (the war spread the Black 
Death), the Germans, convinced that ‘‘war is 
an inevitable element of human existence,” be- 
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gan under the Hohenzollerns to develop a mili- 
tary system which would enable them to unite 
German Europe and have again some of the in- 
ternal peace aimed at by the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. Frederick the Great, following his prede- 
cessors, gave the army its first great historical 
form based upon an aristocratic officer class. 
This army, after initial successes, went to pieces 
and was demolished by Napoleon. From then a 
period of reform and reorganization set in, along 
with the development of the German nation as 
it was at the beginning of World War I. The 
early reformers were Stein, Scharnhorst, and 
Gneisenau. Its Bible was written by Clausewitz. 
Moltke (the elder) and Bismarck used this army 
and these principles to create modern Germany. 
Schlieffen, who succeeded Moltke as head of the 
general staff, gave this war machine its final 
great plan. He emphasized the inability of Ger- 
many to win a long war or a war on two fronts 
and concentrated on a policy for destroying the 
enemy’s fighting power at once by the use of 
Cannae methods (surrounding whole armies and 
capturing them). Schlieffen left the plan for use 
in case of a situation like World War I. This 
consisted of a wide swing through Holland and 
Belgium to separate England and France and to 
scoop up France by getting its communications 
system around Paris and by capturing its army 
between Paris and the Rhine. After that the 
army could move east to meet Russia. 

Moltke (the younger), who succeeded 
Schlieffen, garbled his plan, and, although Rus- 
sia was defeated, Germany lost the war. Hitler 
took up Cannae tactics but underestimated 
England, the United States, and, above all, the 
fact that Russia had forewarning and oppor- 
tunity to study Vernichtungswille. Although 
Hitler separated England and France and 
captured the latter, Russia defeated him and 
weakened his army so that the United States, 
England, and now a revivified France, are in at 
the “kill.” In essence, Germany built a great 
military machine, but no one since Bismarck and 
Schlieffen seems to have any idea of its limita- 
tions and the general inability of Germany to 
win a long war, a two-front war, or to succceed 
in a Totalkrieg with countries having much more 
human and other resources for such a war. 

A great deal of this work is concentrated 
about the struggles between the military and 
the nonmilitary for the control of the army and 
the state and with the inner mechanisms of the 
general staff, particularly the relations between 
the chief of staff and the army commander. Too 
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little attention is given to why German leaders 
since Schlieffen have not understood the limi- 
tations of Germany as a military power. It is 
possible that the younger Moltke alone was 
responsible for the abandonment of the Schlief- 
fen plan and that, in a similar way, Hitler 
was alone responsible for the forsaking of the 
Russian alliance in 1935. But probably there 
were social forces around Moltke and Hitler’s 
“fireside chats’? which were extremely impor- 
tant in forming the opinions of these army lead- 
ers. 

In his next edition, since Rosinski is quali- 
fied, he should discuss those things for us. Fur- 
ther, a few maps illustrating Cannae and 
Vernichtungswille ideas of war would be a valu- 
able addition. The reader should see Cannae, 
the Schlieffen plan, the Moltke adumbration 
of r914, the use of the idea in the march to 
Dunkirk, and the Russian smother methods. 
The French were no more prepared for the 
Schlieffen plan in the second World War than 
in the first, although the existence of the Magi- 
not Line made the Schlieffen swing inevitable. 
This shows that the public does not know the 
simple nature of great military plans and that 
there is really no one competent to criticize the 
politician or the brass hat who leaves his coun- 
try open to easy attack. 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
Harvard University 


Education in Transition: A Sociological Study of 
the Impact of War on English Education, 
1939-1043. By H. C. Dent. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. vii+238. 
$3.00. 


In common with other Americans, this review- 
er has been puzzled by stories from England that 
the war was paving the way for a social revolu- 
tion in which the disadvantages and the ine- 
qualities suffered by the poor would be removed. 
Since there is no evidence that such a revolution 
is under way in the United States, we have 
thought that perhaps some well-meaning Eng- 
lishmen were deluding themselves. But this 
book reveals the substance behind the stories 
and makes one believe that basic educational 
changes are more likely to come in England 
after the war than in America. 

The author says that the average English 
man or woman is now interested in education 
and that events of the war have produced this 


interest. Foremost among these events was the 
evacuation of school children and teachers in 
September, 1939. In a brilliant opening chapter 
entitled “‘Disintegration,”’ the book tells the al- 
most incredible story of the social confusion 
and chaos of the early days of evacuation. The 
Ministry of Health was responsible for finding 
quarters for the children, while the Govern- 
ment Board of Education was responsible for 
finding school facilities for them. The two agen- 
cies failed to co-ordinate their efforts, with the 
result that secondary-school pupils were often 
placed in villages without secondary-school 
facilities, or a group of a hundred and fifty chil- 
dren might be unloaded on a village containing 
one small and primitive school already filled to 
overflowing with fifty native pupils. 

What stirred the social conscience of the av- 
erage Englishman was not this failure of the 
evacuation machinery to work smoothly but 
rather the revelation of the intimate lives of 
England’s urban lower class to the horrified 
gaze of middle- and upper-lower-class citizens 
in the towns and villages of the evacuation 
areas. Most of the evacuated children came 
from the slums of the cities. The author quotes 
Dr. Mellanby, who suggests that as many as 
50 per cent of these children may have been 
verminous. Many of the children were not ac- 
customed to sitting at a table for their meals. 
Their toilet habits were often shocking to their 
hosts. 

Evacuation had, in fact, lifted the lid to reveal a 
seething stew of social degradation hitherto unsus- 
pected—or, if suspected, ignored—by increasingly 
comfortable and comfort-loving middle- and upper- 
working-classes which had for years been enjoying 
rising standards of domestic luxury and social 
amenity, and which had more and more tended to 
overlook their obligation to care for the interests of 
their less fortunate brothers and sisters [p. 11]. 


If substantial educational changes come in 
England after the war, it will probably be due 
to the awakening of the English public to the 
social facts of life in the slums. But the middle 
classes got rid of the immediate problem very 
quickly, as London was not bombed at first 
and children went back to the cities. When the 
bombing did come, in 1940, a small and con- 
trolled evacuation took place, but the people 
who received the children were mostly working- 
class people who wanted the money that the 
government paid for the children’s care. 

The most interesting part of the book is the 
description of the evacuation and attendant dis- 


integration of the schools, followed by their 
gradual recuperation, both in the cities and in 
the rural areas. Next comes a useful history of 
the adaptation of the educational system to the 
needs of war. This is described under the follow- 
ing headings: wartime nurseries, school meals, 
camp boarding-schools, the service of youth, 
preservice training, school harvest camps, the 
registration of young persons, technical educa- 
tion, university education, adult education, and 
curricular trends. The author sees these de- 
velopments as “‘stepping-stones” to a new order 
in education—not ‘‘foundation stones.” Finally, 
there is a chapter entitled “Ferment,” which 
gives a critical appraisal of the various proposals 
for educational reform made from 1940 to 1943 
by individuals, committees, and the govern- 
ment. The author closes with the belief that 
England is at last making up her mind, and 
making it up—as becomes her—greatly. He 
cites the evidence, which he confesses is in- 
tangible but nevertheless to his mind impressive. 
He sees the school working with the other in- 
stitutions of society toward a common end of 
social improvement. 

To this reviewer the evidence for belief that 
profound social changes are in the making in 
England through educational changes is not so 
impressive. No reforms have been proposed by 
the government that would not have come 
about without the war and perhaps more quick- 
ly. However, the shaking-up which the British 
middle classes received during the evacuation 
when they got their first good look at children 
from the city slums may be the factor which 
makes the author correct in his prediction. 


RoBERT HAVIGHURST 
University of Chicago 


Selective Factors in Migration and Occupation: 
A Study of Social Selection in Rural Mis- 
sourit. By P. Gist, C. T. 
and Crecit L. Grecory. (“University of 
Missouri Studies,” Vol. XVIII, No. 2.) 
Columbia, Mo. : University of Missouri, 1943. 
Pp. 166. $1.50. 


The subtitle of this volume indicates the 
locale from which data were secured. The 
sample consisted of 5,461 students in 97 rural 
high schools in Missouri during the period from 
1920 to 1930. Data on scholastic rating, years 
attended, residence as of 1938, occupation, and 
other relevant information were secured from 
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school records, relatives, teachers, postmasters, 
or Other informed persons. 

The data permitted a number of interesting 
comparisons. In general, the authors found that 
the mean scholastic rating (an index based upon 
five proficiency marks in common use in high 
schools) of migrants varied directly with the 
size of the community of residence as of 1938. 
Those on farms showed the lowest mean scho- 
lastic index, those in villages somewhat higher, 
while those in cities averaged still higher. Al- 
though there are some minor differences in the 
selective process for males and females, the pat- 
terns in general are similar. As the authors put 
it, “superior men seem to be migrating from 
rural communities in about the same propor- 
tions as superior women”’ (p. 35). It is pointed 
out that the differences between farm, village, 
and urban residents in 1938 are not due en- 
tirely to selective migration, because differences 
between farm and village students at the time of 
attending school were also apparent and fav- 
ored the village group for both sexes. However, 
the difference in scholastic rating of the farm 
and village group as of 1938 was three times as 
large as that noted at the time they were at- 
tending school. The conclusion that the differ- 
erence is “accountable solely in terms of migra- 
tion” (p. 38 n.) seems justified. 

Range of migration was also found to be as- 
sociated with scholastic rating. The non- 
migrants had a lower rating than the migrants. 
Males who moved into other counties of Mis- 
souri and females going to states beyond those 
adjacent to Missouri showed highest average 
rating. 

Other significant findings of this study are 
the following: 


1. Scholastic rating according to occupations was 
highest for those entering the teaching profession, 
followed in order (for males) by “professional,” 
“clerical,” “business,” “farmers,” ‘unskilled.’ 
Females followed a similar hierarchical arrangement 
for the first three categories, followed by “house- 
wife,” “skilled,” “business,” “unskilled,” and 
“housekeeper.” 

2. Academic records of students were related to 
parental occupation. Those whose fathers were pro- 
fessionals, teachers, clerical workers, and business- 
men had higher ratings than the general average. 
Those whose fathers were farmers were about aver- 
age, while those from other groups fell below average. 

3. Only one-fifth of the sons of farmers later 
became farmers, but it was more common for sons of 
owners than of tenants to enter farming. Sons and 
daughters of farmowners were distributed more 
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nearly in “expected proportions” among the various 
occupations than those of tenants. The latter were 
more heavily concentrated in the manual occupa- 
tions. 

4. In general, sons tended predominantly to 
follow in the “‘occupational footsteps’’ of their fath- 
ers, and married daughters tended to marry into the 
same occupational level. 

This is unquestionably one of the most 
thorough and competent studies in this field. 
The authors are properly cautious and re- 
strained in their conclusions, being especially 
careful to avoid generalizations as to the heredi- 
tary biological significance of the data. While 
the evidence is not all in regarding the selec- 
tivity of rural-urban and occupational mobility, 
this study is one very important contribution 
to the growing body of information on this 
problem. 

Lowry NELSON 
University of Minnesota 


Prairie City: The Story of an American Com- 
munity. By ANGIE DeBo. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 1944. Pp. xiv+245. $3.00. 


In this volume Angie Debo presents a social 
history of the small Oklahoma town and its sur- 
rounding countryside. “Prairie City” is no one 
town but rather a composite of the many towns 
known intimately by the author. The story, in 
the words of the publishers, grows out of “her 
countless interviews with old-timers and her 
scrupulous searchings among old records and 
newspaper reports.’’ Miss Debo knows her data 
and writes of her people with a warmth of hu- 
man interest, which should add to the value of 
the book. 

This is the story of ‘Prairie City” from the 
run of 1889 up to World War II. In that rela- 
tively short time we are carried through the 
settlement period, the first years of alternating 
prosperity and drought, a real estate promo- 
tional boom, the World War I wheat boom, the 
postwar agricultural depression with its coin- 
cident outbreaks of Ku Klux Klan activity, a 
short-lived oil boom, the great depression 
which put the whole town through the financial 
wringer, and finally, the recovery period in 
which “Prairie City” was at last beginning to 
adjust itself to a settled, nonboom existence. 

The interesting thing about Oklahoma is that 
practically everything you can think of has hap- 
pened there—and it has all happened in a hurry. 
The Oklahomans conquered the frontier in an 


age in which science and technology were so far 
advanced that industrialization could develop 
with unparalleled rapidity. Decades of social 
change were telescoped into a few short years. 

Miss Debo tells the story of the rapid growth 
of social stratification out of equalitarian begin- 
nings and pictures the people busy at work in 
building the kind of society from which they 
had emigrated. 

The author may occasionally be too glib in 
speaking of ‘“‘causes” and “influences,” but one 
may differ in interpretation and still find this 
an exceedingly stimulating book. It does not 
picture the social structure of the Oklahoma 
town with the detailed analysis that the so- 
ciologist and social anthropologist would like to 
see. However, it does provide the background 
material for such a study, and it may perhaps 
draw the attention of students of social 
processes to one of the most fruitful areas for 
study—the state of Oklahoma. 


WILLIAM Foote WHYTE 
University of Chicago 


Dictionary of Sociology. Edited by Henry 
PRATT FAIRCHILD. New York Philosophical 
Library, 1944. Pp. iv+342. $6.00. 


As a minor contributor to this work the pres- 
ent reviewer knows that the best principles of 
dictionary-making, from the preliminary state- 
ment of objectives and original instructions to 
the final editing, were carefully observed. In re- 
ply to several criticisms it may be stated that 
etymological, historical, and _ bibliographical 
material was not desired by the editors. 

Approximately a hundred contributors op- 
erated largely in narrow, segmental fields of 
their own choosing. While this pointed theo- 
retically to specialization and authority, it also 
made possible rather highly personalized defi- 
nitions. There is considerable variation in type 
of definitions and in emphasis upon definitional 
elements. Fewer contributors chosen for “‘over- 
all’”’ qualifications, working more co-operatively 
in a larger number of fields, might conceivably 
have arrived at a more universal consensus in 
many instances. 

There must always be a pioneer venture, 
and it will always be fraught with vast complexi- 
ties and difficulties, even though a general dic- 
tionary pattern has existed for centuries. A 
dictionary of “‘scientific’’ terms in a relatively 
new field of human specialization in which con- 


ceptual disagreement still exists in spite of 
heroic efforts at standardization is bound to 
have an almost overwhelming set of problems 
that cannot be settled to everyone’s satisfac- 
tion. Every dictionary of this kind also must 
struggle with the problem of drawing the line, 
never straight and clean, between “dictionary” 
and “encyclopedia.” Furthermore, controversy 
with respect both to number of terms and con- 
cepts to be included and type and content of 
definitions never competely disappears; in 
fact, complete agreement would indicate stag- 
nation. 

On the whole, this is a distinct contribution. 
It advances the statements of terms used by 
sociologists beyond the series of excellent in- 
dividually and usually specially produced 
glossaries to a more comprehensive list coming 
from a rather impressive portion of contempo- 
rary professionals in the field. In its very con- 
struction it has been a distinct aid in conceptual 
clarification and integration. At the same time 
the very controversy being aroused will prevent 
a crystallization of definitions. 

J. O. HERTZLER 

University of Nebraska 


The Journey to Work: Its Significance for In- 
dustrial and Community Life. By Kate K. 
LIEPMANN. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1944. Pp. v+194. $3.50. 


The author discusses the journey to work in 
relation to the total organization of society, 
with special reference to town planning. This 
technological progress is necessary and useful 
to modern society. It allows for greater econom- 
ic flexibility on the part both of the employee 
(choice of job according to ability and skill in a 
wide market) and of the employer (choice of 
personnel according to specialization for the 
job and relative independence of site of factory 
from proximity to labor supply). It permits a 
family to remain together even though various 
members of the family may work in different 
places. It also allows for continuity of domicile 
and community, irrespective of job location and 
frequent job-changing. The correlative disad- 
vantages of the daily commuting are expensive 
fares, time wasted, and the mental and physi- 
cal strain which it entails due to traffic con- 
gestion and insistence on punctuality at work. 

In the wake of facility in transportation and 
greater use of it by the workers follows the 
severance between work place and dwelling 
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place. There is generally dispersion from resi- 
dential areas and conflux at the working place 
of peoples coming from many different sections 
of the city. Owing to this dual organization, the 
author suggests that recreational and social op- 
portunities be provided at both places. 

During recent decades the community has 
lost many of its social functions. There has been 
a general tendency for people who could afford 
it to move away from the city. This has re- 
sulted in overgrowth of cities to such an extent 
that administration was cumbersome and peo- 
ple lost an opportunity to practice citizenship 
and neighborliness. The author suggests that 
residential areas should become satellite towns, 
self-administered and with opportunities for 
social or recreational community functions. 
She argues for compactness of living, which is 
not to be confused with congestion and over- 
crowding and which would allow for interaction 
within the community, besides having the add- 
ed advantage of having to build fewer railway 
stations or having to make fewer bus stops. 
These satellite towns should provide labor for 
several local and outlying industries. There 
should not be one-industry towns. On the whole 
it is desirable for most workers to live within 
walking or cycling distance, and not more than 
thirty minutes should be spent commuting. 

The second part of the book gives statistical 
material on daily traveling, time and money 
spent, and its relation to absenteeism, health, 
and efficiency of production. The most often- 
used means of transportation is the railroad. 
In this part the author makes use of previous 
surveys bearing on the problem, besides pre- 
senting her own material on several big indus- 
tries in England. 

RACHEL KESTENBERG 
Chicago 


American Catholic Opinion in the Slavery Con- 
troversy. By MADELINE HooKE Rice. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1944. 
Pp. 177. $2.50. 


This is a concise statement of a question 
which up to the time of the publication of this 
dissertation had never been scientifically treated 
by American historians. The author approaches 
the task sympathetically but tries to present 
the situation as reflected by the data collected. 
The dissertation might have been amplified by 
further research in sources which the author did 
not touch, but she believes that additional data 
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would not seriously upset the conclusions 
reached. 

The author wastes no time in arriving at the 
problem. She gives the tradition of the Catholics 
with respect to brotherhood, shows how they 
harmonized slavery therewith, how they op- 
posed instant emancipation, and how they de- 
nounced the “abolitionists as enemies of re- 
ligion, of public law and order, and of the Un- 
ion which they, as naturalized citizens, had 
sworn to support” (p. 109). Yet the author 
found among the Catholics a more favorable 
treatment of the slaves than among the Anglo- 
Americans. The church always insisted on a 
fair treatment of the bondmen; and the clergy, 
as a rule, protested and even interfered in cases 
of cruel treatment. The facility for manumis- 
sion among the Catholics and the close social 
relations with blacks stimulated manumissions 
and thus enabled a considerably larger number 
of Negroes to rise to higher levels among the 
Catholics in Latin America than in British 
America. But this does not help the case very 
much, for the author concedes that even in 
colonies like Maryland and Louisiana, where the 
influences of the Anglo-American slaveholders 
worked to the contrary, still there was to be 
found the exploiter unmercifully pressing down 
on the exploited. 

Making a case for the Catholics, the author 
shows that they were not found in large num- 
bers in the slaveholding area and, consequent- 
ly, had not so much concern with.the system as 
were those more generally involved. The Catho- 
lics, moreover, were a minority group seeking 
to establish their faith very often in hostile 
communities; and it was impolitic for them to 
protrude themselves into the foreground in the 
discussion of an issue on which the American 
people were divided. In most of the opinions 
expressed by the Catholic hierarchy, therefore, 
was the tendency toward compromise. Yet there 
were Catholics opposing slavery while others 
of this faith defended the system. 

The author briefly states that one cause of 
the Catholic opposition to abolitionism was 
the competition of the Irish with Free Negroes 
in the cities and industrial centers to which 
these foreigners came in large numbers during 
ante-bellum times. The Irish, practically all of 
whom were Catholics, supplanted Free Negroes 
as laborers'in the North and reduced many of 
them to poverty. During the thirties, forties, 
and fifties, and even during the Civil War, the 
Irish Catholics participated in mobbing Ne- 


groes, burning their homes, and destroying 
their communities. Historians however, have 
raised the question as to whether the religion of 
these mobsters had any bearing thereupon. At 
the very time that the Irish were treating the 
Negroes so despitefully, the German Protes- 
tants, immigrating into the United States also to 
compete with Free Negroes in menial pursuits, 
mobbed Negroes sometimes in co-operation 
with the Irish and sometimes independent- 
ly as in Cincinnati in 1829, 1836, and 1841 and 
in Mercer County, Ohio, not long before the 
Civil War. It seems, therefore, that an examina- 
tion of more material is necessary before the 
conclusion of religion as the dominant factor in 
this situation can be accepted without qualifi- 
cation. 

C. G. Woopson 
Washington 


The Urban Impact on American Protestantism, 
1865-1900. By AARON IGNATIUS ABELL. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1943. 
Pp. x +275. $3.00. 


In recent years there have been several his- 
tories of the development of American life and 
thought. Some have paid special attention to 
the relationship of religion and American 
democratic life. Few of them, however, have 
given adequate treatment to the role of urbani- 
zation. Dr. Abell’s book supplements the his- 
tories of the social gospel movement and also 
these treatises on the development of American 
thought. There have been many references to 
what urbanization in general has been doing to 
our democracy and to our institutions. Dr. Abell 
gives us a specific treatment of this very im- 
portant topic. His work is detailed and factual 
and at the same time lets us see the larger move- 
ment of life. The chief criticism is that the au- 
thor does not treat the important topic of the 
secularization of Protestant churches in cities. 

It is his thesis that ‘“‘the rapid growth of in- 
dustrial cities after 1865 burdened religion to 
the breaking point.” According to him, the 
Protestant denominations met the challenge 
very poorly. He says that Protestantism in 
America was of such a nature that it fell a ready 
prey to the rapid growth of urban life. Its tradi- 
tions and doctrines were such that it failed to 
see its opportunity and even its most essential 
task. He says, “by rigidly separating body and 
spirit and denying religious values to the former, 
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Protestant thought necessarily ignored the 
problem of human welfare in the great cities.” 

Abell points out how the Catholic church 
prospered in cities: “Its communicants num- 
bered twelve million by 1900 of whom five-sixths 
were urban immigrants, mainly Irish and Ger- 
man. Of the several factors entering into the 
growth of the church, its chief one was its sym- 
pathy with struggling humanity.”’ While the 
reviewer does not question the sympathy of the 
Catholic church for the poor, he wishes to call 
attention to the significance of the movements 
of immigrants into the large cities of the North, 
a movement of people who had been conditioned 
to the Roman Catholic religion in the Old 
World. Abell quite properly points out the fact 
that the Protestant churches were shocked by 
the newer urban groups and that, since many of 
the denominations were identified with rural 
life, they did not know how to meet the popula- 
tion movement into and in the large cities. 
Furthermore, the fact of sectarianism and de- 
nominationalism made the various Protestant 
groups incapable of dealing effectively with 
such a task. 

The author attributes much influence to the 
work of the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., and the 
Salvation Army. 

One of the outstanding facts of the impact of 
the city upon Protestantism was the high sensi- 
tivity which certain church leaders developed 
for what was spoken of as social Christianity. 
Another pronounced effect was that of move- 
ments toward the formation of societies in which 
several denominations would join together. 

One of the most definite institutional adapta- 
tions of Protestantism to the growth of cities, 
especially to the large numbers of immigrants 
who needed various kinds of social, educational, 
and economic services, as well as religion, were 
the so-called “Institutional Churches.” Abell, 
by reference to personalities and representative 
institutional churches, makes vivid the begin- 
nings and early development of this movement 
in America. Many “‘regular churches” had some 
of the elements of institutional churches. 

The City Missionary Society was the reac- 
tion of the various denominations to meet the 
complexity of urban life. The author might well 
have referred to Wilbur Hallenbeck’s excellent 
study, Urban Organization of Protestantism, and 
to H. Paul Douglas, Protestant Cooperation in 
American Cities. The Church Federation Move- 
ment arose as the expression of the need for in- 
terdenominational co-operation in urban life. 
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The changing attitudes toward social Chris- 
tianity in theological seminaries took the form 
of changes in instruction in sociology and social 
ethics and in pastoral services. The large urban 
seminaries gave greater response than did the 
seminaries located in rural regions. 


SAMUEL KINCHELOE 
University of Chicago 


On Education. By Str RIcHARD LIVINGSTONE. 
Cambridge: At the University Press; New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. ix-++-127+ 
158. $1.75. 


On Education is an American reprint of two 
small books previously published in England, 
entitled The Future in Education and Education 
for a World Adrift. 

The book is remarkable for several reasons. 
First of all, it is eminently well written, full of 
wise and classically phrased paragraphs that 
will find their way into educational literature 
on all levels. Second, the originals have been 
best-sellers in England, where they were re- 
viewed and discussed more comprehensively 
than any other educational literature. Third, 
Sir Richard’s writings reflect an almost revolu- 
tionary reorientation which has a representa- 
tive significance because of the outstanding 
reputation of the author as a classicist and be- 
cause of the favorable reception which has been 
given to his work. 

Sharply critical of the educational status 
quo, Sir Richard’s genuinely classical remedy 
differs strangely from the thin intellectualist 
quackery which has been preached on this side 
as “education for freedom” by Lippmann, 
Hutchins, and the advocates of the St. Johns’ 
“five-foot shelf.’ cannot study fruitfully 
certain subjects .... until you know something 
of life,’ and our pupils have “hardly any ex- 
perience of life.’”” We must have “cross fertiliza- 
tion of theory and experience,” and character 
education as well as education for citizenship 
can only be fruitful therefore if we focus on the 
“complete human being.” Sir Richard calls for a 
system of residential adult education, adopted 
to English circumstances but modeled after the 
Danish People’s High School. “Human beings 
have bodies, minds and characters. Each of 
these is capable of what the Greeks called 
‘virtue,’ or what we might call excellence.” 

The second part of On Education is a plea for 
moral and civic education through “‘the habitual 
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vision of greatness.”’ It is aware of contempo- 
rary problems, skeptical of the lack of perspec- 
tive in the current emphasis on technology and 
the immediately practical, and genuinely classi- 
cal in the best sense of the term. In America Sir 
Richard’s book will be challenging to both the 
traditional and the progressive camp. He com- 
bines the relevant and strong points in both ap- 
proaches, and I can say—after emerging from a 
veritable flood of “postwar” educational lit- 
erature—that if there is time for only one 
book in this field, this is clearly the best of the 
crop. 

Harry D. GIDEONSE 
Brooklyn College 


Group Relations and Group Antagonisms. Edited 
by R. M. Maclver. New York: Institute 
for Religious Studies (distributed by Harper 
& Bros.), 1944. Pp. ix+237. $2.00. 


Group Relations is the record of a series of 
addresses and discussion on minority problems 
held by the Institute for Religious Studies in 
the winter of 1942—43. The lecture subjects are 
well chosen, although their treatment varies 
through the twelve lectures and the introduc- 
tory and summary addresses of Robert Maclver, 
the chairman of the sessions. Some chapters are 
narrative and descriptive; others are analytical. 
Some offer a sociological discourse; others pre- 
sent a plea or remedial! plan. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first 
is introduced by Maclver’s address on group 
images and stereotypes as expressions of inter- 
group distance. Francis Deak, in his discussion 
of the political loyalties of eastern Europeans in 
the United States, joins Louis Adamic in his 
proposal to use Americanized immigrants as in- 
terpreters of American democracy in eastern 
Europe. Max Ascoli, Alain Locke, and 
Mousheng Lin review the situation of the 
Italian-Americans, first and second generation, 
the Negroes, and the Chinese in this country. 
The point of view of three religious minorities— 
the Catholics, Jews, and Quakers—is eloquently 
presented by George Shuster, Louis Finkel- 
stein, and Douglas Steere. 

In the second part, on “Minority Groups 
and World Order,’”’ Stewart Cole offers a well- 
informed discussion of Europe’s culture con- 
flicts, its past treatment of minorities, and the 
Nazi solution. Cole’s chapter is well illustrated 
by ethnic maps, charts, and figures. Oscar 
Janowsky pleads for cultural pluralism as op- 
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posed to unicultural nations and the forced 
transfer of nationalities after this war. Frank 
Tannenbaum contrasts the traditional aloof- 
ness of the South American Indian from the 
imported European civilization with its com- 
plete ready assimilation by the Negro. Jacob 
Robinson shows how Soviet Russia, on the one 
hand, fosters the autonomy of its nationalities 
and ethnic groups in language, literature, and 
folklore, while it rapidly succeeds in unifying 
the contents of their culture through a common 
economy, an identical social creed, and the co- 
ordination of literary and educational activities 
throughout the Soviet Union. K. Shridharani 
shows the effects of Indian nationalism on the 
traditionally pro-British minorities of India: 
the Sikhs, the native Christians, and the Parsis. 
The reader is given a glimpse of the Hindu- 
Moslem conflict presented from the Hindu 
point of view. 

The publication should, on the whole, have a 
definite appeal to the student of culture con- 
flicts as well as to the general reading public. 


ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Plenty of People. By WARREN S. THOMPSON. 
Lancaster, Pa.: Jacques Cattell Press, 1944. 
Pp. x +246. $2.50. 


This small volume is intended to introduce 
the lay reader to the major population problems 
of the times and suggestions for solving them. 
It sketches the state of population growth in the 
various major countries of the world and the 
probable bearing upon future wars and levels of 
living. The overpopulated East, with impending 
industrialization, will repeat the cycle trod by 
the West, including a period of rapidly expand- 
ing numbers. The dangers of this situation are 
pointed out. Facing the declining birth rate in 
the United States, the author would stabilize 
the population at about a hundred and sixty 
millions. Other topics discussed are the aging of 
our people, the future of our cities, the quality 
of our citizens, and our minority difficulties. 

The book seems well suited to its purpose. 
Perhaps more figures are permitted in the text 
than a general reader will enjoy, but on the 
whole the material is easy to foliow. The au- 
thor uses the pronoun “I” constantly and deals 
freely in personal value judgments, which takes 
away much of the monotony that a more ob- 
jective and formal approach to population prob- 
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lems would have. The professional sociologist or 
demographer familiar with Thompson’s writings 
will find little new in this latest publication. 


Tuomas C. McCormick 
University of Wisconsin 


The Movement of Factory Workers. By CHARLES 
A. Myers and W. Rupert MACLAURIN. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1943. 
Pp. vilit+111. $1.50. 


This is a study of the factors affecting the 
movement of workers between factories in two 
medium-sized cities in Massachusetts during 
the periods 1937-39 and 1942. The wage and 
personnel records of thirty-seven firms provided 
data on 15,808 workers, and this was supple- 
mented by interviews with asample of 233 work- 
ers. 

The study shows that wage differentials 
had only a limited effect upon the movement of 
workers and that the high rate of movement 
seemed to have little effect toward equalizing 
wages or improving working conditions. It also 
shows that a worker tends to move within a 
certain neighborhood and among a certain 
group of firms rather than to move at random or 
to seek better jobs or companies. 

The study is an important addition to our 
knowledge of this movement but fails to get 
below the surface of what it means to the work- 
ers and how it affects the structure of the com- 
munity. 

BuURLEIGH B. GARDNER 
University of Chicago 


World Penal Systems: A Survey. By NEGLEY K. 
TEETERS. Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Prison 
Society, 1944. Pp. +215. $2.00. 


This survey covers the British Empire, most 
of the countries of. Europe, China and Japan, 
the Latin-American countries, and the United 
States. Two countries to which special attention 
is devoted are Soviet Russia and Mexico. “In 
the early days of the. régime, Soviet Russia 
alone among the nations of the world, had 
realistically analyzed criminal behavior and put 
into execution a scientific system of ‘punish- 
ment,’ or as the Russians would prefer to call it, 
treatment.”’ Of the so-called “conjugal” visits 
to Mexican prisoners, the author says: ‘“‘While 
such visits present only one small phase of the 
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progressive penal philosophy that is being at- 
tempted in Mexico, it is undoubtedly the most 
spectacular, judged by our standards. Sex in 
prison is one of our most serious problems, one 
that is practically untouched and, in fact, al- 
most unmentioned. In Mexican prisons, not 
only married men, but unmarried as well, are 
allowed to have a female visitor and enter into 
normal sexual relations unmolested by both 
officials and other prisoners alike.” 

The situation in the United States is char- 
acterized as follows: “It is, however, one of the 
inexplicable enigmas of American life that those 
deviating from the normal type of behavior are 
so wantonly condemned and chastised. There is 
no doubt some truth in the statement that this 
country ‘has not grown up’ emotionally since, 
obviously, there is intelligence enough. Part of 
the explanation also probably lies in the mass 
hypocrisy which is a characteristic of our social, 
religious and economic life.” 

In the last chapter the author sets forth the 
“lessons for the United States from a world view 
of penology.”” Among the more important of 
these lessons are the use of prison labor outside 
the penal establishment, work camps, the wider 
use of leaves or furloughs as in Russia, the aboli- 
tion of flogging in children’s institutions, the 
segregation of those awaiting trial in our jails, 
the development of a more progressive phi- 
losophy of treatment for youth between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-three, preventive 
detention concerning which there may be some 
question, restitution for crime, the elimination 
of short-term sentences, scientific classification 
of criminals, abandonment in part or entirely of 
the classical theory of criminal responsibility 
based upon free will, and an adequate recogni- 
tion of the social consequences of crime. “‘Crime 
against society as a whole, against the welfare 
of the state, is only beginning to be appreciated 
in this country..... What is called for in this 
country is a complete revamping of our archaic 
criminal codes. This would necessarily mean a 
reappraisal of all crimes, placing each in its 
proper category in terms of harm done to society 
as a whole. Then, and not until then, such 
offenses as financial chicanery, adulteration of 
food, the sale of defective products to the con- 
suming public, and a host of other such white- 
collar criminal activity, would be considered 
more dangerous than crimes against specific 
individuals. In this respect, at least, we have 
something to learn from Russia.” 

As the above quotations demonstrate, 
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Professor Teeters has an enlightened and pro- 
gressive point of view. He has assembled a good 
deal of material of penological value. The treat- 
ment is, however, somewhat sketchy and un- 
even. There are many typographical errors. 


MAURICE PARMELEE 
Chicago, Illinois 


A Conception of Authority: An Introductory 
Study. By KENNETH D. BENNE. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1943. Pp. v+227. 
$2.65. 


This study deals with the most important 
social-philosophical problem in Western civi- 
lization today and is remarkable for objectivity 
and insight. The author’s starting-point is the 
sound conviction that the tendency among 
some liberals to treat all authority as unitary 
and absolute and to repudiate it outright, in 
favor of ‘‘freedom”’ in a similarly oversimplified 
conception, opens the door to ‘the vicious 
authority of “authoritarian” systems. Hence, 
the need for an objective treatment of the 
denotation of the term, discriminating between 
different meanings and especially between what 
is good and bad with reference to ultimate 
principles of social policy. The work is laid out 
on a simple plan. After two introductory chap- 
ters, the next three take up as many “cases” 
of authority—that of the expert, of the rules 
of the game, and of the community as exer- 
cised in education. Chapters vi and vii discuss 
more philosophical aspects of authority, as 
external versus internal, and as related to 
power and coercion. A concluding chapter (like 
the Introduction, excessively long) recapitu- 
lates the whole argument. The treatment as a 
whole rests upon a study of the literature of 
the topic, which seems to have been both 
broad and critical—to one who has not made 
such a study himself. This is evidenced especial- 
ly in an appendix of selected and classified 
definitions of authority. 

The style of the book rates well for accuracy 
of expression but does not make for easy read- 
ing, and the constant emphasis on the difficulty 
of being objective comes to seem a bit like a 
pose. Limitations of substance are more impor- 
tant. In spite of the philosophic penetration 
exhibited, and of the fact that the author is 
usually right (and the views he criticizes wrong) 
as far as he goes and on questions he explicitly 


treats, the reader who has reflected about the 
problems must be made uncomfortable by a 
failure to clarify and push home fundamental 
distinctions. The book is a “Contribution to 
Education,” and the author’s main concrete 
interest is the pedagogical authority of the 
community (chap. v—44 pages). Yet the place 
of discipline and prescription in education is 
left in an unsatisfactory state of abstraction; 
and it is not brought out that the romanticizing 
of freedom in progressive education and the 
addiction of its pragmatic promoters to social 
planning and regimentation are opposite sides 
of the same impressed design. 

As to the concrete task of defining authority, 
the main problem arises because this term, 
and its antithesis, “freedom,” and related 
words, are rendered hopelessly ambiguous by 
being used more or less deliberately to beg 
questions in debate and propaganda. An ade- 
quate definition of any one term in this field 
of meaning would involve clarifying all the 
main concepts and particular examination of 
the areas of overlapping and confusion. But 
this approach is adopted by our author only 
in chapter vii, where authority is contrasted 
with power and coercion; and this chapter, like 
the book as a whole (except for a few para- 
graphs in the first chapter), is remarkable for 
the absence of reference to freedom. In philo- 
sophical terms the most important idea in the 
book is that personal authority is a moral 
category and must be distinguished from mere 
power to enforce commands. It is ‘‘too bad” 
the argument was not extended to include 
criticism of the confusion of freedom and 
power, which is the most serious ambiguity in 
the usage and thinking of the public, led— 
that is, misled—by writers of the currently 
dominant school of “liberalism.” It is a truism 
that freedom is not effective, has no content, 
without power; but it should be as obvious that 
only confusion of thought can result from 
throwing together and refusing to distinguish 
different dimensions of free activity. This obser- 
vation is relevant primarily to the field of 
economic relations, and in our author’s brief 
references to this field (chiefly in chap. i) he 
commits himself to the error he is criticizing, in 
the connection in which it can do and is doing 
the most damage. The “trouble” is that the 
honorific implications of the word “freedom” 
have become so overpowering that it has come 
to be used as a synonym for “the good.” Any 
freedom which seems to have “bad” conse- 
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quences must be something else, and the 
word “license” regularly serves as a designa- 
tion for freedom of which any speaker or 
writer disapproves, for reasons good or bad. 
On the other hand, all evils are attributed to 
unfreedom; this is found chiefly in the economic 
order, since universal and equal suffrage leaves 
no room for further increase of formal political 
freedom. 

If the distinction between authority as an 
ethical concept and mere power were followed 
through, it would be clear that it applies as 
well to freedom and all related terms, including 
command and obedience as well as coercion. 
Men obviously do not (in any literal sense) 
command or obey inert objects, and they 
command other men only by “arbitrarily” 
manipulating the alternatives of choice; meta- 
physically or formally, one choice is as “free” 
as another. Even this arbitrary manipulation, 
called coercion, may be “good” in the sense of 
having a balance of good over evil consequences. 
This is the case in particular in the “coercion” 
of children and “incompetent” adults. And 
the illustration shows that in principle coercion 
is bad, even if necessary, as it is unideal for 
one “person” to assume a relation of superiority 
to another as inferior. 

Carrying the reasoning another step makes 
it clear that a human being never has any 
“authority” over another at all, i. e., any ethi- 
cally rightful power. Our author missed a good 
chance to bring out a major fallacy in everyday 
thought and usage in his discussion of the 
authority of the expert and of the rules of the 
game—specifically in treating of the relation 
between doctor and patient (pp. 38 ff.). It 
is regularly said that one “obeys the orders” 
of his doctor, though he explicitly hires the 
doctor to give those orders and can fire him 
at will and does as he pleases about obeying 
in any instance. It would not be said that the 
patient commands or orders the doctor to 
command or order him. In the second case, 
usage is logically correct. The authority of the 
doctor is clearly not his own but that of medical 
science, and his power is that of the nature of 
things, which sets conditions to which we must 
conform in order to be well rather than sick. 
The real position of the doctor (or other ex- 
pert) is that of a purveyor of information, as 
a “commodity.” His possession of this good, 
which the patient desires and lacks, confers 
power, and limits the freedom of the patient, 
only if he arbitrarily and wrongfully prevents 
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the latter from getting the good (the informa- 
tion) from another source where it may be 
available on equally or more favorable terms— 
just as in the case of any other exchangeable 
good. Only in this latter case does the transac- 
tion raise an ethical problem, and it is neither 
that of authority nor of power of man over 
man. Exchange in a “free” market is as “free” 
as any action can ever be where divergent hu- 
man interests of any kind are in any way in- 
volved. Excessive inequality of power in the 
sense of means of action, however evil it may 
be, is no contravention of freedom, as now 
so commonly assumed, but a natural conse- 
quence of freedom. And the methods typically 
proposed for rectifying distributive inequality 
do involve direct coercion and concentration 
of power over men. This, however, does not 
say that they are bad, though they are likely 
to be bad, because they reflect confused, prej- 
udiced, and fallacious thinking. 

If the distinction between authority and 
power is carried through as it should be, we 
must say both that political authority is that 
of the law, not of the official who enforces law— 
or performs any act in accord with law, in- 
cluding lawmaking—and also that the authority 
of the law itself roots in its ethical rightness. 
(This is the meaning underlying the literally 
absurd statement often met with that an unjust 
or bad law is not a law.) But a law which is 
not abstractly ideal may still be right, and 
authoritative, if more harm than good would 
result from defying or surreptitiously breaking 
it, even to conform to a higher norm, or what 
an individual believes to be such. 

Thus personal authority, strictly defined, is 
a contradiction in terms. An individual—or a 
group—claiming real authority must claim, in 
the first place, to be God in his own right (not 
just a spokesman for God), and that would 
merely raise the old theological question of 
whether omnipotence could make falsehood 
true or wrong right, and vice versa. The problem 
of the authority of human commands is that 
of the validity of a pretense to superior know- 
ledge of truth, including truth about other 
values as well as purely intellectual truth. 
(This question rarely has a definitive answer, 
as is easily seen in the relation between the 
patient and available doctors.) Freedom is 
properly defined in intellectual terms of seeking 
truth and following it (its authority) in action. 
So defined, freedom is the prior and all-inclu- 
sive value. Argument about it is irrelevant, 
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since acceptance of its validity is a condition of 
all discussion. The first axiom, in any problem 
field, is that genuine belief is reached through 
critical inquiry and discussion, that it cannot 
be coerced. In this connection, deception is 
merely the lowest form of coercion, and per- 
suasion is excluded, since it rests on deception. 
The idea of any authority other than truth 
rests on assuming as an axiom the contrary 
principle that all effort to answer questions 
correctly is wrong and that all questioning is 
itself immoral. These antithetical axioms define 
the relation between the liberal and the reli- 
gious views of ultimate standards of belief and 
conduct. 

FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Conscience and Society: A Study of the Psycho- 
logical Prerequisites of Law and Order. By 
RANYARD WEsT. London: Methuen & Co. 
Ltd., 1942. Pp. 260. 15s. net. 


Dr. West gave up a career of medical re- 
search to study and practice psychoanalysis, 
in which field he must be reckoned as an 
authority. This book, written while the roar 
of the bombs of the blitz jarred his writing- 
table, is an attempt to answer the question of 
the possibility of preventing future wars. His 
discussion is so objective and so scientific that 
it might have been written ten years after the 
conflict when history will have corrected the 
mendacities of propaganda, pro and con. 

The conclusion is that a world-wide law must 
be erected upon human nature as it is and not 
as our various prejudices make it out to be. 
He describes the general prejudices of man 
about himself and others and the special dis- 
tortions of certain key types of mind. The first 
chapter is a concise but adequate account of 
the views of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau, 
in which the philosophical views of each are 
related to the inherent bias of their minds. 
There follows a review of human government as 
seen throughout the ages from Burke and Bo- 
sanquet to Machiavelli and Duguit, not neg- 
lecting Grotius. 

Part II is psychological, discussing the theo- 
ries of human nature and also the actual be- 
havior of man, in which summaries of typical 
cases from the author’s own patients are sum- 
marized, one of them running to two hundred 
hours. In this connection occurs the fairest, 
most objective, and at the same time most 
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devastating estimate of Freud’s theories of 
normal human nature that this reviewer has 
ever seen. 

There follows a psychological theory of law 
which emphasizes the impossibility of a man 
(or a group or a nation) being judge in his own 
cause, and the necessity of external compul- 
sive law. It is a tribute to the freedom of the 
press in England that, in the midst of war, a 
book can be published with the same objectivity 
as if it were written in 1938, when Churchill 
said in an open letter addressed to the Chan- 
cellor of Germany: “I have always said that, if 
my country should be defeated in war, I hoped 
we should have a Hitler to lead us back to 
our place among the nations.” West considers 
prejudice as one of the causes of our woes, 
defining it as “‘the whole system of conscious 
and unconscious misinformation by which 
every belligerent people is mentally bludgeoned 
into the first stage of loyal hatred, which sup- 
poses a malevolence and brutality to oppose the 
innocence and rectitude of ourselves, and so 
builds up and frees that very brutality against 
us. 

He compiles some test questions to illus- 
trate the quiet suppression of half the truth. 
This is his questionnaire, part of it: 


Q. 1. The head of what great nation threatened 
a small neighbor struggling to maintain indepen- 
dence with war “immediate and terrible’ unless 
it agreed to come at once into its empire? A. (1) Eng- 
land 1921 vs. Ireland; (2) Germany 1939 vs. 
Czechoslovakia. 

Q. 2. What nation persisted in aggressive war 
against a small people in defiance of public opinion 
throughout the world? A. (1) England 1go1 vs. 
South Africa; (2) Germany 1939 vs. Poland. 

Q. 3. What great power broke its pledges to a 
lesser whose claims it had sponsored and guaran- 
teed? A. (1) England 1919 vs. Italy; (2) Italy. 
1935 vs. Abyssinia. 


The author adds: “The very list arouses 
bitterness against the compiler.” 

There is a chapter on loyalty in which it is 
brought out that the national state which is at 
present dominant in power is able to command 
the loyalty of the citizen and to conscript him 
to fight, though he may be opposed to all wars 
or to the particular war in which he is compelled 
to engage. It is contended by the author that 
loyalty to a world state is possible. “It is not 
our loyalty or our conscience that is at fault, 
it is our intelligence.” 

International law is held to be an unreal 
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fiction. There can be no law without an im- 
partial tribunal to adjudicate and enforce, and 
international law depends on promises (treaties) 
which are often disregarded in times of peace 
and always violated by both sides in time of 
war. Sovereignty is, likewise, a fiction, and all 
claims to sovereignty by the national state 
must be given up. This might be accomplished 
(1) by voluntary abnegation, (2) by compulsion 
exercised by two or three powerful states, or 
(3) by revolution. Just when it will be possible to 
bring this about, no one can say, but the alter- 
native is a recurrence of wars, and no national 
state can be said to be securing the welfare 
of its people which allows the present anarchy 
to continue. 

Of special interest to students of social 
psychology is the discussion in chapters ii and 
iii. The prestige of Freud and the profession of 
the author lead him to examine the views of 
human nature advocated by the founder of 
psychoanalysis. It has been a long time since 
the defections of Adler, Jung, and Otto Rank 
denied the fundamental contentions of their 
teacher. But Jung altered the technique, and 
Adler shortened it so that many American 
devotees insist that only Freudians are en- 
titled to be called psychoanalysts. But Dr. 
West, Ian Suttie, and others who employ the 
orthodox technique and who have practiced 
for years with hundreds of cases are in sharp 
disagreement with Freud, not on the treatment 
of neurotics but on the psychological theory of 
fundamental nature which so largely interested 
Freud. It becomes necessary to seek for the 
explanation of the contradiction. And for the 
present discussion it has a special relevance, 
since the abolition of war would be impossible 
if normal men are as aggressive and as destruc- 
tive as Freud imagines them to be. 

Space will permit here only a bare enumera- 
tion of the considerations advanced by the 
author to account for the fallacies of Freud. 
In the first place his assumptions are not to be 
taken at face value but are shown to be the 
reflection of the mental type to which Freud 
belonged. Being himself the type called “‘ag- 
gressive-obsessional,”’ Freud was able to com- 
plain with great bitterness of the treatment he 
received from others and to make his estimate 
of that treatment a basis of his unfavorable 
theory of human nature. 

The second point is the indictment of Freud 
as a scientific thinker. When he had dis- 
covered by his new technique that a limited 
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number of neurotics of a certain special type 
gave accounts of some exciting events of a 
sexual nature, he made two significant blunders. 
He allowed the assaults that some of his few 
hysterical patients were led by his method to 
imagine they had suffered to deceive him into 
thinking that they had actually occurred, This 
is a minor fault, but every dentist is trained to 
protect himself against the sexual imagination 
of patients under gas. But the more serious 
fault of Freud as a scientific worker was to 
convert what should at most have been a pro- 
visional hypothesis, awaiting years of experi- 
mental support, into an affirmation, arrived at 
not by scientific reasoning but by. intuition. “We 
find, then, at the outset, that Freud is highly 
untrustworthy as a scientific worker.” 

The third point concerns the selection of the 
cases which are analyzed. With minor excep- 
tions these are (1) neurotics under treatment 
by doctors; (2) physicians and educators being 
trained to use the method; and (3) dilletanti 
who persuade the analyst to accept them as 
subjects. But, since most of these would proba- 
bly be of a neurotic tendency, it is clear that 
the conclusions of psychoanalysis about normal 
human nature, about what West calls “plain 
people,” are highly questionable. 

The conclusions of West, Suttie, Hadfield, 
and their colleagues, all of whom are qualified 
practioners of the unmodified technique, differ 
fundamentally from those of Freud. Aggres- 
siveness and death-wishes are repudiated, love 
is held to be social and not necessarily sexual, 
innate hostility to parents is denied, and the 
view that the family pattern persists in the 
attitudes toward society is replaced by the 
position that the social nature of the child 
manifests itself first in the family—a thorough- 
going reversal. They conclude that nothing 
fundamental in human nature prevents the 
organization of a peaceful world. Many more 
important things are in this book which sociolo- 
gists will read with great interest and much 
profit. 

ELLSWORTH Faris 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


Justice and World Society. By LAURENCE 
STAPLETON. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1944. Pp. 150. $2.00. 

In this highly commendable book we have 
in brief compass an excellent critical and his- 
torical discussion of the concept of natural law. 
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Miss Stapleton shows in what sense the idea is 
and is not acceptable to the modern mind. 
She also shows why some common principle 
and ideal of justice must be accepted if freedom 
and order are to exist in the world, though no 
effort should be made to revive the old name 
for it. The book contains some very good 
writing of a semi-inspirational character, as 
well as intellectual history and interpretation 
of a high order. 

The author’s main concern is to combat 
the loss of faith in political ideals and the 
domination of the philosophy of force, which 
she finds characteristic of the last one hundred 
years (p. 121). This reviewer is more than 
doubtful of the reality of the alleged moral 
retrogression, but there has seemingly been 
more frank advocacy of the use of military 
force as in some sense a right of those who have 
it, in the past generation or so than previous- 
ly—back to the time of the religious wars. 
Miss Stapleton puts “Social Darwinism” at 
the head of her list of causes of this attitude 
and of the underlying philosophy of historical 
relativism. One notes that she ignores Marxism 
and the modern notion of “ideology” as making 
anything right that is favorable to a cause one 
wishes to promote—in the older manner of 
evangelizing religion. One of her bright bits 
is the parenthetical reminder (p. 106) to critics 
of eighteenth-century rationalism that the anti- 
thesis of reason was not experience or emotion 
but revelation. 

The most valuable section of the book to 
this reader has been the long third chapter, 
rather unaccountably entitled “The Human 
Variable.” Following a brief sketch of the his- 
tory of the natural-law idea and a survey of 
the advance in the eighteenth century of knowl- 
edge of non-European peoples and cultures, 
this chapter gives a fairly extended exposition 
of the thought of Vico and of Herder and a 
shorter treatment of Buffon. The first two 
bring out strikingly the development of rela- 
tivism and some aspects of romanticism at the 
height of the Age of Reason. Buffon is dis- 
cussed as a precursor of Darwin, showing the 
role of biological science, along with anthro- 
pology, in undermining the older faith and 
idealism. This thought might have been fol- 
lowed up with some reference to the positivist 
movement in the next century, and prior to 
Darwin. (Hegelianism was metaphysically 
idealistic but practically no different or more 
reactionary.) In defending natural law with 


variable content, the author might also have 
pointed out explicitly the virtual inversion 
which transformed the doctrine from one of 
individual duty to the social order to one of 
individual rights at its hands, the form in 
which it operated in the American and French 
revolutions. This one-sided emphasis on free- 
dom was suitable for a civilization with open 
and supposedly boundless frontiers; but it has 
aggravated the problem of securing a just 
balance between freedom and order as social 
pressures have reappeared with new intensity. 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


The Condition of Man. By LEwts Mumrorp. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1944. 
Pp. x+467. $5.00. 


For twenty-two years, in eleven books and 
numerous articles, Lewis Mumford has tried to 
describe—warning, imploring, directing—the 
condition of Western man. Most of these books 
were dedicated, from one angle or another, to 
the overpowering social fact of the city and the 
urbanization of mankind. He has persistently 
written cultural history with sociological mean- 
ing, employing more sociology than most 
historians, more history of cultures than most 
sociologists. In this, his latest book, he not 
only summarizes his own work to a certain ex- 
tent; he attempts also to “give a rounded inter- 
pretation of the development of modern man 
and to show what changes in his plan of life are 
necessary if he is to make the most of the vast 
powers that are at his command—provided he 
be strong enough, wise enough, virtuous enough, 
to exercise command.” The present volume 
supplements and integrates Technics and Civi- 
lization and Culture of Cities and thus rounds 
out a trilogy on the development of Western 
man. 

Rarely, if ever, have events, persons, and 
ideas found such a penetrating and, at the same 
time, synthesizing interpreter; one aware of 
his ethical responsibilities with vast scholarly 
reading at his disposal; and one with a facile 
stylistic and formulative mind wedded to the 
soul of an artist. He proposes “to deal at 
length with the tangled elements of Western 
man’s spiritual history” because, “if we have 
not the time to understand the past, we will 
have no insight to control the future; for the 
past never leaves us, and the future is al- 
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ready here.” Living in a time of disintegration, 
as he never tires of reminding us, “we must 
resume the search for unity,” and ‘‘only those 
who are eager to share their highest goods with 
the whole community—indeed with all hu- 
manity—will be capable of transforming them- 
selves.” 

This is, indeed, a program worthy of the 
deepest thinker and the best-read mind. Since, 
however, Mumford digests the essential thought 
and the philosophical, political, and social 
histories of most important world cultures, it 
will be obviously impossible to condense here 
once more Western man’s being and becoming. 
Instead we might indicate some main trends 
of Mumford’s thinking, note some deviations 
from usual concepts, and, finally, discuss his 
proposals for a “Basis of Renewal.” 

After his “Prelude to an Era,” in which 
Greek and Roman systems of life and death 
are discussed, the author concentrates on the 
“Primacy of the Person” which Christianity 
brings to the world. The social importance of 
Jewish institutions, the role of the Sabbath, 
and the democratic character of the assembly 
in the synagogue are stressed; at the same time 
the cleavage between religion and the later 
church is made unmistakably clear. The 
“Strategy of Retreat”? of Romanesque man is 
described leading to “Medieval Synthesis,” 
where man reaches the state of integration 
which assures the greatest possible equilibrium 
of body and mind; if the equilibrium is dis- 
turbed, dissolution and disintegration will de- 
stroy not only present life-fulfilment but also 
the possibility of culture and peaceable de- 
velopment. 

The author, not content to give a philosoph- 
ical and political outline, well documented 
to be sure, succeeds also in mentioning the 
social role of changing sexual mores together 
with the position of woman, a wealth of eco- 
nomic data together with educational, sanitary, 
and, quite prominently, artistic developments. 

His analysis follows well-known patterns 
with psychoanalytical terminology; thus, he 
ascribes Augustine’s conversion, among other 
reasons, to the possibility of “the transfer of 
his mother-fixation to the Church.” In this, 
as in many instances, he uses newly won 
concepts for the description and evaluation of 
historic events and personalities; employing, 
however, his own definition of the super-ego 
as “a positive aspect” and “an organic part of 
the whole self; the super-ego does not merely 
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check the self but strengthens and enhances it; 
as a creator of positive standards the super-ego 
nurtures the capacity for expression and life- 
fulfillment through art, ethics, religion, sci- 
ence.” 

He also introduces, as a new concept, the 
‘fdolum,” which is rather close to the German 
“Weltbild,” and describes it as complement of 
man’s natural environment, “‘a symbolic milieu 
composed of images, sounds, words, fabrica- 
tions, and even natural objects to which man 
has attached a representative value.” 

Mumford’s ability to summarize is admir- 
able; it avoids oversimplification and still pre- 
serves essentials in a most quotable form; it 
is but once—unfortunately in connection with 
sociological theory—that his almost uncanny 
capacity fails him. Writes Mumford: 


Max Weber’s Thesis, that Protestantism played 
a prime part in the conception and development to 
capitalism, has become current during the last 
generation. In view of the patent facts of history 
this belief is as strange as it is indefensible: for it 
assumes that modern capitalism did not take 
form until the sixteenth century; whereas it existed 
as a mutation at least three centuries earlier and by 
the fourteenth century it pervaded Italy: a country 
where Protestantism has never been able to gain 
a hold [p. 159]. 


He then proceeds in the chapter “Capitalism, 
Absolutism, Protestantism” to expose, some- 
times almost literally, Weber’s thesis. How- 
ever, Mr. Mumford’s statement of the ‘‘thesis’’ 
is not in agreement with Weber’s own, as is 
obvious from the following: 


Capitalism existed in China, India, Babylon, in 
the classic world and in the Middle Ages. But in 
all these cases, as we shall see, this particular ethos 
was lacking..... We have no intention whatever 
of maintaining such a foolish and doctrinaire thesis 
as that the spirit of capitalism (in the provisional 
sense of the term explained above) could only have 
arisen as the result of certain effects of the Reforma- 
tion, or even that capitalism as an economic system 
is a creation of the Reformation. In itself the fact 
that certain important forms of capitalistic business 
organization are known to be considerably older 
than the Reformation is sufficient refutation of such 
a claim. On the contrary, we only wish to ascertain, 
whether and to what extent religious forces have 
taken part in the qualitative formation and the 
quantitative expansion of that spirit over the world 
Furthermore, what concrete aspects of our capital- 
istic culture can be traced to them [Max Weber, 
The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, 
trans. Talcott Parsons (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1930), pp. §2, 91]. 
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Mumford himself refers to the monasticistic 
capitalism, quite in line with Weber’s distinc- 
tion between worldly and otherworldly asceti- 
cism. The chapter on the baroque, entitled 
“Uprising of the Libido,” makes a very valu- 
able contribution on the concept of the gentle- 
man; the next chapters, ““The Hemispheres,” 
“The Insurgence of Romanticism,” and “Bar- 
barism and Dissolution,”’ bring the reader up 
to date. More and more the book becomes the 
total ethical, spiritual, and political refutation 
of Adolf Hitler and what he stands for. More 
and more the Nazi becomes the protagonist 
and Mumford, who has criticized “the prag- 
matic liberal’ most fortunately in his Faith for 
Living, emerges as the standard-bearer of a 
new humanistic liberalism, ready to give reli- 
gious fervor to the cause of democracy, in- 
voking its saints and martyrs in Jefferson, 
Whitman, Lincoln, Emerson, and John Brown. 

All these historic discussions, clad in the 
cloak of words of today, win life and convic- 
tion by ready shifts from one theme to the 
other, one time to the next. Clearly his judg- 
ments are subjective, passionate, and sharply 
expressed; this, however, does not prevent 
them from being coherent, considerate, and 
elegantly shaped. 

In his discussion of the present, however, 
and the shape of the future, he warns that 
“there is no easy formula for this renewal... . . 
Our first need is not for organization but for 
orientation: a change in direction and attitude. 
We must bring to every activity and every plan 
the process of life-fulfillment and how much 
respect it pays to the needs of the whole per- 
sonality.” He expects everything to result 
from “a change in direction of interest towards 
the person” (Mumford’s italics). In earlier 
books he has advocated planning, regionalism, 
new architecture; but now, in view of the 
general and terrible debacle, the words begin 
to fail him. He feels, as most of us do, the 
terrific danger which confronts us; he feels 
that our salvation lies in us, but we are likely 
to seek it outward: “Our first task is that of 
self-examination, self-education, self-control.”’ 
The educator in him, the praeceptor mundi, the 
planner and seer, the artist and the builder, 
moan under the tension of dissolution, the 


futile and terrifyingly quick running of the 
sand of time. 

There is a strange twist in these neohu- 
manistic individualists. They are afraid of the 
masses, for whom they labor; they shy away 
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from the group, the concept of which they 
helped to form. The most splendid analysis of 
the past, its neatest description and the noblest 
utopia cannot help, must not even be invoked. 
If we would set out to investigate the group in 
man, the ‘“‘we” in the “I,” the collective in the 
individual, we might be able to save not only 
the holy uniqueness of the person but also 
humanity as a whole. 

JosepH H. BUNZEL 


Pittsburgh Housing Association 


Doll Play of Pilagé Indian Children. By JULES 
and ZuNIA Henry. (Research Monograph 
No. 4.) New York: American Orthopsychi- 
atric Association, Inc., 1944. Pp. vii+188. 
$3.00. 


This monograph, one of a series of studies 
on Pilaga culture by the authors, describes a 
psychodramatic technique for eliciting hidden 
trends in children, in whom free association 
and dream analysis are inaccessible. The tech- 
nique follows the leads furnished by David 
M. Levy’s studies on the same theme. 

This type of study, valuable as it is in a 
complete treatment of the relations between 
personality and culture, is too fragmentary and 
detached to be of much use by itself. The work 
starts at the wrong end, by presenting a special 
type of evidence before the general framework 
of the culture as a whole is known. It is only 
in this framework that any reliable interpreta- 
tion of the data can be made. Dimly aware of 
this, the authors do furnish a thumbnail sketch 
of Pilag4 culture, which gives only vague and 
tantalizing hints about the significance of the 
special studies in rivalry, hostility, and sexual 
behavior. 

The special problem in social psychody- 
namics which the book describes is, however, 
of the greatest importance. Simply stated it is: 
What kind of personality develops in a culture 
in which the child commences life with a fine, 
warm, affectionate reception at birth, which 
then tapers off to complete neglect by the time 
it can walk, or is subject to complete rejection 
at the birth of another sibling? The mother 
works the fields all day, and there are no 
dependable surrogates. From this point on we 
do not know what happens during the life- 
cycle, except that there are no restrictions to 
sexual activity in childhood and that then the 
children grow up to be adults. 
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The guiding idea for these studies was ap- 
parently that in this culture we have a situation 
conducive to violent sibling rivalry. According 
to Levy’s standards, derived from our culture, 
this turns out not to be the case. The authors 
do not attempt to account for this significant 
fact. The constellation of sibling rivalry in 
our culture has a particular psychological con- 
figuration, built on certain definite antecedents, 
gives rise to specific aggression patterns and 
accompanying phenomena. Unaware of this, 
the authors continue to measure Pilag4é with 
the Western yardstick and seem always to 
come out with the wrong answers. The interpre- 
tation of the experimental protocols is open to 
a good deal of question. On the whole, the evi- 
dence makes a very consistent picture; but 
this cannot be unraveled without an expert 
knowledge of psychodynamics. Of the accom- 
panying phenomena we find, for example, no 
guilt, no self-punishment, no self-accusation, 
no suicide, no masochistic phenomena. One 
would also like to know about depressions and 
feelings of inferiority. The reason for this 
absence of guilt, according to the authors, is 
that ‘‘there is no institutional support for 
guilt.” This begs the question and puts the 
psychological cart before the horse. The “‘in- 
stitutional support” is a product of the per- 
sonality structure and not the reverse. 

It is obvious from the data that the basic 
personality in Pilaga gets off to a bad start. 
The maternal neglect prevents parental ideali- 
zation, inhibits introjection, and hence the 
faulty superego formation. The same combine 
destroys capacity for strong affective ties and 
prevents development of organized executive 
capacities, irrespective of the vigor of emo- 
tional drives. Hence the disorganized aggres- 
sion patterns, the schism between tender and 
sensual feelings, the bad relations between the 
sexes, the absence of guilt, the atrophy of 
internalized social controls, and the reliance on 
external sanctions for the same, to the accom- 
paniment of much anxiety and distrust. 

The unusual feature of this culture is that 
the sexual drive is subject to no organized 
control or discipline. The authors note that 
there is much hostility fraught with this 
license in children; but they fail to explain it. 
To see how these personality features affect 
the culture as a whole one would have to know 
the entire institutional setup, religious ideolo- 
gies, folk tales, biographies, etc. For this the 
authors are seemingly unprepared. 
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Pilag4 promises some day to furnish a most 
valuable lesson in cultural dynamics; but up 
to now the authors have done their valuable 
material great injustice by presenting it in 
this fragmented manner and by failing to 
secure the collaboration of a competent psycho- 
pathologist to help put the pieces together. 
This particular culture is no job for amateurs 
in psychodynamics, and without the help of 
this discipline the significant lesson of this 


culture will be lost. ABRAM KARDINER 
New York City 


Central Banking Functions of the United States 
Treasury, 1789-1941. By EstHEer ROGOFF 
Taus. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1943. Pp. 313. $3.50. 

This learned and well-organized study 
brings out with great clarity the fact that, in 
the United States, the Treasury has assumed 
from the outset the function of a central bank, 
a role that has been only moderately limited 
for the short period of the 1920’s. The Treasury 
has since exerted central banking functions in 
a full-fledged fashion. This is a very interesting 
fact for the student of political sociology. 
Division of power is a basic tenet of the liberal 
state, which means in the financial field separa- 
tion of control over the private purse, repre- 
sented by the central bank, from the control 
over the public purse. Such a distribution of 
monetary forces is essential to avoid a monopo- 
listic or quasi-totalitarian concentration of 
financial power. Otherwise, the maintenance of 
democracy itself, as understood by eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century liberals, becomes doubt- 
ful. It is, therefore, most instructive to see that 
this division of power never has been fully 
accomplished in the past and has been com- 
pletely obliterated in the last decade or so. 
So long as the central banking function was a 
very restricted one, the lack of a sharply dis- 
tinguished delineation of powers did not affect 
the balance of financial forces and its political 
implications. But it is a different story in the 
age of so-called managed money, when control 
over banking means far more than mere super- 
vision to avoid “mischief.” An appraisal of 
recent trends toward “étatism” has to take 
into account these monetary-political aspects, 
and the present book offers a useful and re- 
liable contribution to that end. 


MELCHIOR PALYI 
Chicago 
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unparalleled book al Ja life. 


Supe Mura 


A Japanese Village 


By JOHN F.EMBREE 


x 


“There has been plenty of pelitical and U.S. journalism about Japan, but not o4afP 


many solid accounts of Japanese daily living. Mura is such an account: some 300 
pages of factual statement. . . . . Anthropologist Embree does not speculate on the future 
of Suye Mura or the Empire in general. But his book offers good evidence that it will take 
many a long year to Westernize the Japanese peasant.” — Time, 


“It valuable picture present at this moment when Japan heres presenting to 
the world quite another sort of picture that the book can scarcely be recommended too 
highly. Here, without specific reference to the war, we see a little g of Japanese fam- 
ilies living, working, struggling in their daily life to earn their to educate their chil- 
dren and to live out lives of ordinary usefulness, inthe way common to people everywhere.” 
—Pearl S. Buck, Asia. 


36 illustrations, 5 mag inserts $3.00 
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THE FOLK CULTURE 
By ROBERT REDFIELD OF YUCATAN 


From Merida, Yucaten's largest city, to Tusik, a tribal village in the deep forest, 
is approximately 150 miles—and several centuries. Mr. Redfield’s book records 
this journey both culturally and physically. At is a. study of Yucatan today. 


we 4% a highly important book, the fruit of the measured j of the most 


social anthropologist in North America. ... . THE FOLK CULTURE OF YUCATAN ae 


must be read thoroughly, for the text is packed with carefully weighted considerations . . 

an enduring bridge between the knowledge of the expert and the general understanding of 
the educated man.”—George C. Vaillant, Natural History Magazine. 
“Exceedingly readable. ... . The material is sc vital and impressive that it grips one at the 
worth Means, V.2. Times Book Review. 


Jno dot nds hey epi 


vade the study... . an attractive book . , . . neatly printed, well 


with remarkable camera portraits.’ *—Harry Alpert, American 


Many striking photographic illustrations, $3.50 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PRESS. 
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alization of Caina— 


. ENTERS THE MACHINE AGE 
By Kuo-Heng Shih 


} the first intensive study of a factory in Free China and the effects of 
t of peasants from farms to factories. In the description of condi- 
"problems of the factory workers in China, n¢w light has been 
‘on the general problem of the industrial development of China and 
on from an economy that has been mainly agricultural. Translated 

mg Fei and Francis L. K. Hsu. $2.50 


of Latin America— 
TURY OF LATIN-AMERICAN 


By W. Rex. Crawford 


ince to North Americans the men who have molded the thought of 

ica is the purpose of this study. ‘“We. may celebrate Rex Craw- 

ik. . . . With skill and insight . . . he introduces them, lets them 

themselves. ... The result is stimulating.""—New York Herald 

aT thes “As a pioneering work in the field, Mr. Crawford's book will be of 
sonsiderable valuc to students of Latin America.’’— Providence Journal. $3.50 


‘ 


IAVAHO DOOR 


By Alzvxander H. and Dorothea C. Leighton 


€xperiences as doctors and sympathetic observers of the Nava- 

jons give a vivid picture of the Navaho as he lives today. Prin- 

tion of the Scientific Book Club for July, 1944. “‘The Navabo Door 

tn for medical and administrative service among peoples whose 

ites differ widely from our own.’ —New York Herald Tribune. ‘Even more 

Worthy than the rich factual substance of The Navabe Door is the spirit 
wi ic it is written.”"—Chicago Sun. Illustrated. $4.00 
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